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No need to “do without” — 
Bronze Welding is Industry’s 
No. 1 Tool for Salvaging Worn Parts 


For building-up worn surfaces or making repairs to cast iron, malleable 
iron, steel or copper alloy parts, there’s nothing so economical and depend- Here’s a 


able as Bronze Welding. That large bearing, for instance: It was worn out Suggestion List 


giving years of service on a nail making machine. Replacement from 
Parts and place where 


stock was impossible, yet the manufacturer just couldn’t “do without.” ; : 
Bronze Surfacing will 


Built up with strong, tough, dense-grained Anaconda Manganese Bronze 


Welding Rod and machined, the bearing was quickly returned to service. 

Sheaves 
Or that 5,000 hp. turbine runner: Stones and gravel brought in with ice in Pulleys 
the Spring badly damaged some of the buckets while others were broken . yee 
off completely. Again Bronze Welding was used to build up the worn sur- peony 
faces and weld in new patches. The cost, compared with that of a new Bearings 
runner, was negligible. Hubs 

Flanges 
Maintenance men everywhere are taking advantage of the salvage and Pistons 
repair opportunities made possible with the oxy-acetylene torch and such Impellers 
rods as “997” Low Fuming, Tobin Bronze* and other Anaconda Welding Pump Parts 


Rods. Applications of these rods are described in Anaconda Publication — hreads 
Stripped Holes 


B-13. Write for a copy. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Gear Teeth 
Reciprocating Parts 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY “Sate-ending” Ham- 


mer Struck Tools 
General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut * Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


4491 


ive CAyaconda Bunge Welding Rods 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. | 
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NEW DI-DAPPER NOCK-OUT 


Unlatching Device Announced For 
Automatic Cars 


Operators Agree it is the Greatest Improvement Since 
the Invention of the Automatic Drop-Bottom Car. 


THE PAST twenty-five years have 
seen revolutionary changes in coal 
mining, due mainly to the constant im- 
provements in mechanical equipment. 
The greatest improvement has come in 
the transportation of coal from head- 
ing to storage bins. This change is, no 
doubt, largely accountable for the de- 
velopment of many of the other im- 
plements used in producing coal. It 
accounts also for many of the modern 
methods used in mining today. 

Twenty-seven years ago, the first 
automatic drop-bottom mining cars 
were introduced to the mining indus- 
try by Sanford-Day Iron Works. This 
was, without question, the beginning 
of a new era for mining. With this 
new type of mine car, new records of 
production and new records in the 
profits of operation quickly developed. 
The S-D Automatic Drop-Bottom Mine 
car proved, at once, that the mines 
using this new type of equipment could 
produce much more coal with less man- 
power, ard thus increase profits 
greatly. 

Throughout these twenty-seven 
years Sanford-Day engineers have 
worked constantly to improve the de- 
sign of the S-D Automatic Drop-Bot- 
tom car, so as to increase the profits 
from the use of this type of car—and 
constantly cheaper operations have 
resulted. 

The goals have been chiefly these: 
Man-less dumping—foolproof opera- 
tion—greatest possible capacity for 
any given over-all dimensions—elimi- 
nation of needless dead weight— 
smooth running, long lasting trucks— 
saving in lubrication cost—saving in 
the cost of electricity used in haulage 
—maximum reduction in cost of main- 
taining cars—reduction of coal break- 
age to the minimum. All of these re- 
sults have been accomplished by the 
persisting effort of the engineers of the 
Sanford-Day Iron Works. 

One of the outstanding improve- 
ments in the S-D “Automatic” was the 
1-2-3 method of discharging the coal 
from the car. This kept breakage of 


Fig. 1. 
Device as car passes over it. 


the coal to the minimum. The S-D 
1-2-3 “Automatic” has the important 
advantage over other bottom dumping 
cars in that it does not dump all of the 
coal through all doors at one time. 
In fact, the S-D 1-2-3 “Automatic” 
does not actually dump the coal. 
Rather, it lays the coal down gently 
through one door opening at a time 
upon the bed of coal directly under- 
neath so that the coal does no real 
dropping. Also the bin is filled to the 
top from one end to the other—and 
automatically. This feature not only 
reduces the breakage of coal, but its 
easy operation lengthens the life of 
the cars. 


New "Nock-out"’ Device 


Probably the greatest improvement 
in the automatic drop-bottom car since 
its invention, and its first production 
by Sanford-Day, is the new S-D Auto- 
matic Di-Dapper “Nock-out.” This is 
an automatic nock-out unlatching de- 
vice. Operators who have seen it in 
use are most enthusiastic about its 
simplicity, safety, and value. 
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The single action S-D Automatic Di-Dapper Unlatching 


This rew “Nock-out” device is avail- 
able in two types. One is electrically 
operated and is shown in Figure 3. 
The other—the Automatic Di-Dapper 
type is shown in Figures 1 and 2. 


The S-D Electrical "Nock-out" 


Figure 2 shows the S-D Automatic 
Nock-out mechanism which is raised 
to its unlatching position by the op- 
eration of the electro-magnet, or sole- 
noid, which is shown directly under 
the car bumper. The proper timing 
of this electrical operation is accom- 
plished by the wheels of the car, which 
close two switches to create a closed 
electrical circuit when the car has 
reached a certain point. The Nock-out 
mechanism falls out of the way after 
the hooks have been unlatched. 


The S-D "Di-Dapper Nock-out" 


The S-D Automatie Di-Dapper is 
the simpler nock-out device, and is 
therefore preferred for most installa- 
tions. In Fig. 1, the photograph shows 
the mine car just after it has passed 
over the S-D Automatic Di-Dapper 
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Fig. 2. This line-drawing illustrates the S-D Automatic Di-Dapper Nock-out mecha- 
nism as it passes under an §-D 1-2-3 Automatic Drop-Bottom Car having three doors. 
Stage one of the drawing shows the mechanism just before the forward bumper de- 
presses it. Stages 2 and 3 show the mechanism passing gently underneath car. At 
stage 4, the mechanism automatically rises (by the action of compressed spring) to a 
point where it engages the forward faces of the door-supporting latch hooks. Each car 
has two such mechanisms, and each mechanism automatically comes into contact with 
one of. the latch hooks and forces it back positively into its unlatched position. 


Nock-out mechanism. The door latch- 
hooks are now in their unlatched posi- 
tion. The picture shows a single Di- 
Dapper controlling the two separate 
arms which nock-out the two latch 
hooks. Our standard practice how- 
ever, is to provide two independent 
Di-Dappers. Under Fig. 2, a clear 
explanation is given of the operation 
of the S-D Automatic Di-Dapper Nock- 
out mechanism. 


Outside Mechanism Eliminated 


All of the conventional outside trip- 
ping mechanism has been eliminated 
from the car. The old-fashion latch- 
lever arm which extended beyond the 
side of the car, and which had to be 
raised by hand or by some mechanism 
alongside of the track has been done 
away with. No protruding lever arms 
to be bent in collisions, etc. remain. 
The Automatic Di-Dapper Nock-outs 
at the bin unlatch the two independ- 
ently-operated catches from under- 
neath the cars. Two latches are now 
provided instead of the former single 
latch hook. This promotes greater 
safety. Two years operations have 
proved the extraordinary value of this 
new unlatching mechanism. The first 
100 cars equipped with this automatic 
latch were put in use in August 1942, 
and hundreds of others have been in- 
stalled since. Operators using it say 
that it makes the S-D 1-2-3 Automatic 
Drop-Bottom Car absolute perfection 
for transferring coal. 


Emergency Unlatching 


In some installations it is necessary 
to discharge certain cars containing 
slate or rock while en route to the 
tipple. To do this, the selected cars 
may be tripped by hand in the manner 
shown in Fig, 3. The hand operation 
is very simple. On the contrary, if 


Fig. 3. The S-D Electrical Nock-out Unlatching Device operated 


by electro-magnet. 


cars of slate are to pass over the coal 
bin without discharge, the knock-out 
mechanism can be lowered by hand so 
that certain cars will pass over the bin 
without being discharged. 


Write us, and we will tell you all 
about these new trouble-savers, speed- 
uppers, and super-safety devices. We 
will tell you where you can see them in 
operation. The Pruden Coal & Coke 
Co., of Pruden, Tenn. got the first 100 
cars. One of the largest producers of 
coal who uses S-D “Automatics” with 
great satisfaction, and also with great 
savings, in more than 5 mines, re- 
cently said that he wouldn’t consider 
using anything else from now on ex- 
cept a Drcp-Bottom car which can be 
unlatched by a practical “Nock-out” 
unlatching device. And, we have just 


this sort of mechanism, tested and 
proved. 


BUT FINALLY, AND ABOVE ALL: 
S-D 1-2-3 “AUTOMATICS" 

The greatest savings, after all, 
comes from using S-D 1-2-3 Automatic 
Drop-Bottom cars rather than rotary 
or end-dump cars. We say this al- 
though we also make a full line of 
maximum capacity rotary and end 
dump cars. If you wish, we will send 
you histories of coal mines where end- 
dump and rotary cars have been 
scrapped, and where new §S-D 1-2-3 
Automatics have been installed in 
place of them. The savings made by 
these mines as taken from their book- 
records, were from 20c a ton to 57%c 
a ton. This ignores the reduced break- 
age of coal. 


Sanford -Day Jron Works 


TENNESSEE 


KNOXVILLE 
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For the new dump trucks, shovels, Tremendous weight and si 
size greatly limi 
ted the 


compressors, locomotives, OF the 
various other heavy-duty COnStTNS” uses of early-day diesels. T 
tion and material handling equip- . Twenty-six years ago 
ment you are planning to buy, spe- thin : 
nify Cummins Diesel power. Prac” g about that—and did! Step b 
tically all of the leading manufac- each step first tested and p by step, and with 
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equipment. 
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Pp 
m roved construction processes 


... turned to | 
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ger materials 
... Steadily 


boosted the rpm That, briefly, is the story of the 


Cu >| g 
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diesel t 
hat, since 1932, has won it 
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U 
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diesel manuta P Pp 
f cture romise a Cummins De endable 


In the Northwest Woods, Cum- Di , 
iesel that will do your job still chea 
ill cheaper, still f 
’ aster, 


mins Diesels do the complete job fill 

—from show to siding. They still longer. So plan now to st 

power yarders, loaders and tugs standardize on Cummins 

_.. trucks that handle up to 240,- cpieaiitian 

900 pounds (three carloads). In e after the war. CUMMIN 

Cummins Diesels are ING. Hatembus. India S ENGINE COMPANY 
na. ; 


Diesel 
21 power for the . 
equipment 
you will build 
or 


this service, 
the symbol for “cheap logs.” 


In the commercial fishing fleets 
antic and Gulf 


of the Pacific, Ath 
and in all types of work 


coasts, 
Cummins 


boats and pleasure craft, 
Marine Diesels—propulsion en- 
gines and generating sets alike— 
have become 4 byword for depend- 
able, low-cost performance. 
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THAT’S WHAT WE CALL the twisting test we give U.S. Royal Mining 
Machine and Locomotive Cables. They are clamped by steel jaws—bent 
and twisted twice every second—hour after hour absorbing far more 
punishment than they would ever get in years of hard service. 


Moreover we test U.S. Royal Mining Machine and Locomotive 
Cables by impact, compression, heat, cold and stretch...so that when 
they leave our plant and go to you, we know that they are super- 
dependable for just about any kind of work. 


That is why Mine Operators and Locomotive Designers can specify 
U.S. Royal Mining Machine and Locomotive Cables with absolute 
confidence whenever they want balanced construction, flexibility, di- 
electric strength, smoothness of finish, and long trouble-free service. 


THE NEW U.S. ROYAL 


7 SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


MINING MACHINE AND LOCOMOTIVE CABLES 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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Just one shutdown will 
wipe out the money 
saved by buying carbon 
instead of molybdenum 
‘steel shafting. 


quia? 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING | - MOLYBDIC OXIDE, BRIQUETTED OR CANNED® 
DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. | FERROMOLYBDENUMe "CALCIUM MOLYBDATE" 
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DRILL RUNNERS! 


F” a clear-focus picture of the true 
worth of the Gardner-Denver R-104 
Stoper . . . ask the drill runner who 
uses it. 

He’ll tell you that it’s “‘tops” with 
him .. . that he likes its better balance 
... that the drill, not the drill runner, 
fights a tight bit. He’ll tell you that the 
push button makes feed control easy 
... that he can get more work done with 
the R-104. 


FOR EXAMPLE, HERE IS A 
TYPICAL DRILL RUNNER REPORT: 


“Drilled 280 feet in 8 hours foot drilling 
..+@ record for our mine.” 


ANOTHER: 


"Just finished a 200-foot raise. Stopers 
never left the face and are in perfect 
condition. Starting another raise and 
with those same R-104's.”’ 


The R-104 is equally popular with operators. 
They like its low maintenance features . . . the 
fact that the automatic system of air cleaning 
ejects all sludge and water from the steel and 
front end of the drill. They like the extra 
power of the R-104 ... plenty of extra power 
for faster drilling. 


To lower your operating costs... to speed 
your drilling, get the facts about this self- 
rotating stoper. Write Gardner-Denver Com- 
pany, Quincy, Illinois. 
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You can be assured of maxi- 


mum belt life, minimum 
power and maintenance cost, 
and dependable trouble-free 
service with Link-Belt Anti- 
Friction Belt Conveyor Idlers 
and other equipment. 
Link-Belt engineers pioneered 
in the development of anti- 
friction belt conveyor idlers 
and have consistently im- 
proved the original, funda- 
mental design—the grease 
seal, bearing adjustment, shaft 
mounting and the supporting 
stands and brackets. All with 
the result that today’s Link- 
Belt designs offer the very 
best in belt conveyor equip- 
ment to keep production “On 
the Move” for Victory. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago 9, Philadelphia 40, Pittsburgh 19, 

Nee ete 5 Clevetaad' 13, New York 7, 36” wide belt conveyor equipped with Link-Belt type “70” troughing idlers and type 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Indianapolis 6, “71” return idlers, handling mine run ore from mine ore bin to vibrating grizzly and 
picking belt at the rate of 100 T.P.H. Conveyor is operated by a Link-Belt Motorized 


Vancouver. Speed Reducer and Silverlink Roller Chain Drive. 


LINK-BELT PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Coal Washing 
Systems . . Pneumatic Separators . . Roto-Louvre Dry- 
ers . . Screening Equipment . . Picking Tables . . Load- 
ing Booms . . Sizer-Crushers . . Mine Car Feeder Hauls 
and Dumpers . . Blending and Mixing Equipment . . 
Conveyors and Elevators of all types—Belt, Apron, Pan, 
Bucket, Chain, Bulk-Flo, Flight, Screw, etc. . ._ Skip 
Hoists and Loaders . . Ore Handling Systems. . R. R. 
Car Spotters . . Silent and Roller Chain Drives . . 
Speed Reducers . . P.1.V. Gear Variable Speed Trans- 
BELT CONVEYOR EQUIPMENT] 
. - Gears . . Clutches. . uplings . . Base Plates . - 
IDLERS «TRIPPERS BELTS PULLEYS BEARINGS « DRIVES Take-Ups . . Babbitted, Ball and Roller Bearings . 
Grease Cups . . Safety Collars . . Shafting, etc... 
for Catalogs. 
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Efficient. High-C, Opacity Handling 
with LINK-BELT BELT CONVEYORS 
| 


Tuffy 
mever wears 
Fringe... 


Men handle worn Tuffy 
ropes as safely as a brand 
new line, as broken outer 
wires lie close to the rope 
— don’t fringe out into 
daggers to pierce hands or 
to damage adjacent wires. 


union-formed 
IS 
PRE-FORMED 


For Two Years 
of Team-work with 
Our Armed Forces 


When lives and loads are at stake, you 
want assurance of safety. Tuffy takes 
care of that, regardless of strain or 
weight. Tuffy stands for toughness— 
the durability of union-formed (pre- 
formed) wire rope. 


Tuffy withstands abrasion longer, 
withstands the bending and crushing 
customary in your operations and is 
easier to handle, because flexibility is 
built-in, and any strain on wires is 
eliminated in the pre-forming. No 
wonder thousands of operators declare 
Tuffy is the answer to the most vexing 
problems in machinery lines — that 
Tuffy is the safe, economical rope to 
install. 


Tuffy ends for mining machinery are 
union-clipped for easier installation. 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 
2144 Manchester Ave., Kansas City 3, Mo. 


Tulsa Houston Chicago Salt Sake City New Orleans 
Monahans, Texas Portland, Ore. Ashland, Ky. Atlanta 


“THE ULTIMATE IN LOW COST WIRE ROPE 
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S of Florida Phosphate flotation 
as conclusively demonstrated 
centrates can be treated economically 
fications can be held on high-tonnage 
fficiency can be achieved with 


IFTEEN YEAR 


experience h 


that low-value con 
_.. that rigid 
that this high e 


out put 
]-investment. 


very low capita 
‘In Florida Phosphate recovery - - - largest of all non- 


metallic processing operations . . - Cyanamid has long 
he unique position of being both the operator 
property and a supplier of flotation ma- 
Cyanamid has had unusual 


occupied t 
of a very large 
chines and reagents. Thus, 


for concurrently conducting research, test- 


opportunity 
ing and large-scale commercial operation...to try various 


reagent combinations and machines . . . to acquire an op- 
erator’s first-hand knowledge of results and costs seldom 
available in the same degree and over so long a period 
to any supplier of flotation machines and reagents. 

Combined with Cyanamid research and mill-testing on 
other non-metallics, this composite knowledge and ex- 
perience is of positive benefit to all prospective users of 
flotation on any non-metallic . . . and particularly to 
those who must beneficiate low-value heads. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPAN) 
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At it’s Green Bay, Florida plant Cyanamid developed 
the first commercial application of the phosphate indus- 
try’s most economic promotor. Cyanamid’s line of non- 
metallic reagents contains the most widely used Pro- 
motors, Frothers, Dispersers and Depressors. Cyanamid 
also offers the Fagergren Flotation Machine (mechan- 
ical) and the Steffensen Flotation machine (free air), 
both of which have amply proved their ability to treat 
large tonnages of non-metallics to exacting specifications 
at extremely low operating-cost. 


And to complete Cyanamid Service, we offer addition- 
ally the mining industry’s oldest and broadest experience 
in Heavy-Media Separation (Sink-Float) on a long list of 
both non-metallics and metallics. 


Because of both the scope of our experience and 
the line of machines, processes and reagents offered, 
Cyanamid is in a position to render constructive, un- 
prejudiced counsel backed by the facilities of the 
Cyanamid Ore Dressing Laboratory and the practical 
helpfulness of Cyanamid Field Engineers in helping you 
achieve low-cost results on commercial operation. Your 
inquiry for additional information is invited. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Charge Them 
From Off-Peak Power 


When you use Edison Alkaline Bat- 
teries as the power units of your 
battery-operated haulage equip- 
ment, you will find that an off-peak 
period of 6 to 7 hours per day is 
usually enough to get all the charg- 
ing done with low-cost power. That 
is normally time enough for full 
recharge of an alkaline battery. 

The charging can also be done 
direct from the d-c power lines 
through suitable resistors, because- Typical 80-Cell Locomotive Battery 
alkaline batteries do not require’ 
critical adjustment of the charge 
rates, 

Yet this is only one of the operat- 
ing advantages of alkaline batteries. 
Their steel cell construction success- 
fully withstands rough usage. Their 
electrolyte is an alkaline solution 
that is a natural preservative of 
steel, Their electrochemical prin- 
ciple of operation is free from self- 
destructive reactions. As a result, 
they stay on the job and out of the 
repair shop; give longer service life 
than any other type of battery; cut 
annual operating cost. 

Edison Storage Battery Division 
of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange, New Jersey. 


Won. 


ALKALINE BATTERIES 


The alkaline battery in this trammer is regularly charged 
through a resistor from the d-c power supply on the 
fevel where it operates. 
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Eliminate Need To Go 
Between Cars During 
Coupling Operations 


AUTOMATIC 


COUPLERS 
KEEP WORKMEN OUT OF DANGER ONE 


Protect your investment 
in production man-hours 
---- reduce lost time 
accidents by installing 
0-B Automatic Couplers. 


Write for Booklet 
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STEADY,..RELIABLE DRILLING - 


ATLESS COST J 


WITH 
AUTOMATIC ROTATED 


STOPERS 


For the reliable drilling and quick servicing that gets narrow 
vein stoping jobs started and keeps them moving, Thor Stopers 
are the choice of operators everywhere! Thor automatic rotation 
provides the sure, steady drilling operators count on. Separate 
Thor construction of parts most frequently replaced provides 
quick changes that save time and slice upkeep costs. 


LOW OPERATING COST. Low air consumption provided by special 

Thor Valve design puts every ounce of air 
that enters the machine to work! Positive automatic lubrication of all 
parts keeps the drill running smooth, steadily... prevents stalling or 
clogging. 


LOW UPKEEP COSTS. cuees chuck separate from the retainer body 
n be easily and quickly replaced — yet it is al- 
ways a tight seal that Rebate cuttings from entering working parts of the 
drill. The feed rod point and bearing, too, are separate parts that can be 
quickly replaced. Also contributing to low upkeep is Thor rugged steel 
construction and special heat treating of all parts for durability 


LOW COST PER HOLE. papas dependable automatic rotation powered 

use of every ounce of air entering the ma- 
chine, every stoping job is p Bie faster, cleaner . . . more holes are drilled 
per shift! 


For complete information and specifications on Thor Stoper Rock Drills and 
associated Thor mining and contractors’ air tools write today for Catalog 42-A. 


An exclusive feature of Thor Stoper Rock Drills is 
the time and money saving “Swing Feed Cylin- 
der’’ which makes it simple and easy to change 
@ water tube right on the job without removing 
the machine from the operation. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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AVOID BREAKAGE 


Holmes 
Lowering 


Spirals 
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The advantage of Holmes’ spiral over previous chutes of 
this nature lies in the design of the carrying surface, which 
is formed much as the bow] of a race-track, having no retain- 
ing wall on the inside edge. Elimination of this inside edge 
allows the material to slide gently onto the peak of the pile 
without droppage. By the same token, the peak of the pile 
may be carried around the interior of the bin in such a man- 
ner that the material is deposited in overlapping layers, 
where the problem of segregation is present. 


Design is such that the lowering speed of the material is 
automatically retarded when it begins to exceed a safe limit. 
Regardless of the distance the material travels, its velocity 


remains uniform; and it reaches the bottom in a continuous, 
even stream. 


ROBERT HOLMES AND BROS., 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
DESIGNERS AND FABRICATORS OF MINING EQUIPMENT FOR OVER 70 YEARS 
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A few months back Philco pioneering 
gave industry the outstanding develop- 
ment in stationary batteries—Philco Vitra- 
bloc. Today, Philco engineering research 
scores again—with the top advance in 
mine locomotive and shuttle car batteries 
—the new “Philco Thirty.” With 30% 
longer life, and more—with new economy 
in ‘maintenance and lower depreciation— 
‘here is headline battery news. Here, for 


the first time in any battery, is a revolu- 
tionary new principle of fabricated insu- 
lation—developed, proved and backed by 
Philco. Here, too, is that famous 10% 
extra work capacity made possible by 
Philco’s modern plate design. Ready to- 
day, is this great new post-war battery— 
the new “Philco Thirty” —now available 
in certain types and limited quantities. 
Write for full information. 


PHILCO CORPORATION, Storage Battery Division, Trenton 7, New Jersey - 
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HARD ROCK 


on the way out! 


Tre boss of a heavy construction job chooses a 
drifter for its drilling speed and reliability; the mine operator 


picks a drifter for its low cost of operation per ton of ore 
mined. Both men select the Sullivan T-350 Drifter when they 


want hard rock moved in a hurry, for in tunnel, crosscut or 
drift, the T-350 does a better job, faster, and at lower cost. 
Here's why: 


The exclusive, patented Sullivan Dual Valve, which controls 
admission of air at both ends of the piston stroke indepen- 


dently, increases drilling speed. The Dual Valve also sets up 


a "cushion control" which reduces vibration and promotes 
ease of handling. 


A locking chuck which increases bearing area as much as 


30%, reducing wear on lock ring and chuck bushing. These 
two parts are combined into one, supporting the drill steel 
at and beyond the lug. 


For increased footage and lower maintenance cost, the 
Sullivan T-350 has been the choice of mining and construc- 
tion men everywhere. Available with hand feed or piston- 
motor feed. Sullivan Machinery Company, Executive Offices, 
Michigan City, Indiana, In Canada: Canadian Sullivan 
Machinery Co., Ltd., Dundas, Ontario. 


SULLIVAN 
T-350 DRIFTERS 


OFFICES 
Birmingham — Boston — Butte — Chicago — Claremont — Dallas — 


Denver — Duluth — El Paso — Huntington — Knoxville — Los Angeles 

— Middlesboro — New York — Pittsburgh — Portland — Salt Lake 

City — San Francisco — Seattle — St. Louis — Washington, D. C. 
{ Page 13 ] 
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n open-pit mining, there is“Only one Way to assure 
peek production with complete safety your em- 
pldyees. Be sure your distribution system hasbeen de- 
signed to include every factor for safety and relf bility. 
Perhaps your present system is entirely adequate. 
Butfit will pay you to check it against accepted stakd- 
ards. Usually, adequate protection can be secured wi 
few changes. Additional equipment may not be neces- 
saty—or a few inexpensive protective devices may turn 
th¢ trick. 
o help you in determining whether or not your—— X08 Trip Device with 
yresent system needs a thorough check-up, Westing- erat nih 
house has prepared a new book on the important sub- | 
ject of open-pit distribution systems. It explains th 
equipment needed for safety and reliability—and telf 
rhy. Complete diagrams, like the one illustrated abo 
“clearly show the advantages you get with the corre 
equipment. Write today for your copy of B-3282. An 
if you need the additional help of our engineering staff, 
just call our nearest office. You'll get their immediate 
co-operation. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing. ~ 
Company, Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Penna. _J-94610° 


Westinghouse 


Wins 
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Three engineers — each representative 
of a separate technical staff — work 
together before a U.S. Conveyor Belt 
begins hauling its tonnage of materials. 


If the installation is at a mine or quarry 
for example, these three are: the mining 
engineer, the conveyor equipment de- 
signer, and the rubber belting engineer. 


Each contributes his part; each is nec- 
essary to the final performance of this 
important service in modern industry. 


Because these three groups pool their 
experience, coordinate their skills anc 
work as a team, materials are conveyed 
more efficiently today, on a volume pro- 
duction basis, than ever in the past. 


ENGINEERED 
RUBBER CONVEYOR BELTS 


THROUGH SCIENCE 


THE MINING ENGINEER 
, plans and blueprints 
the to be 
worked. He is respon- 
sible for all operations, 
and with his staff must 
determine where, how 
and in what quantities 
the product can be 
economically moved. 


3) 


- i provides and installs the 


THE EQUIPMENT DE- 
SIGNER recommends, 


mechanical equipment 
needed to operate an 
efficient conveyor sys- 
tem. On his specifica- 
tions depend the size and 
strength of conveyor 
belt, or belts to be used. 


ENGINEER combinesmany 
“ape skills— basic knowledge of 
, rubber compounding... 
thorough understanding 
of fabrics. .engineering 
techniques necessary to 
design and fabricate the 
pro conveyor belt for 

each job. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E,W T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of bistorical significance. 


741 UNITED STATES RU 
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PRESENTS KING VIDOR’S PRODUCTION IN TECHNICOLOR 


M-G-M 


AN American Romance « 


“ BRIAN DONLEVY 


wih ANN RICHARDS + WALTER ABEL 
JOHN QUALEN + HORACE McNALLY 


tie ass Screen Play by Herbert Dalmas and William Ludwig 
Produced and Directed by KING VIDOR « A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
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Metal Mine Employment—Postwar 


HE degree to which American metal mines can 
Pl participate in, and contribute to, our future 
economy depends upon a broad group of factors. 
These were pointedly summarized in the Report of 
the Western Governors Mining Conference (MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL, September, 1944). The report 
offers definite evidence that metal mining in this 
country possesses all those elements needed to main- 
tain it as one of the nation’s greatest economic and 
military-economic assets. It has the natural re- 
sources, the mining talent, and above all—it has 
them here in America! 


The war has been pretty tough on all of our 
mines. Some have left the picture through complete 
exhaustion of reserves. Others have given up their 
high-grade ores to better serve the common good; 
their operators must now rely on leaner ores and 
improved concentration facilities, or shut up shop 
while they seek new mines. Many have fallen be- 
hind in needed development work through sheer 
lack of manpower. The gold miners as a group 
have been reduced to idleness by Government edict. 


On the other hand, some new orebodies have been 
discovered and we have added value to our mineral 
reserves through important technological advances. 
We have the fullest confidence in the successful 
future of American mining. However, we con- 
tinually run into those ‘‘have-not’’ theorists and 
international economists whose suggested course of 
action might throttle American mining operations 
down to a slow crawl and stop some of them 
permanently. 


Employment in this country stood at about 
46,000,000 in 1940 and has now increased by some 
20,000,000 (if we include those in the armed forces). 
Probably 60,000,000 people will desire employment 
after the war. Allowing for those remaining in the 
armed forces and for temporary unemployment, 
there is in prospect an employment level of about 
55,000,000—estimated to be capable of producing 
an annual income of $140,000,000,000. Such a high 
level is extremely desirable from industry’s stand- 
point, to create markets for products and services, 
and to carry and reduce our huge national debt. 


The mines are as much a part of this post-war 
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American picture as they are of the present one. 
But, in that eagerly awaited era, they must be 
given every possible opportunity to keep up their 
properties and ore reserves, to carry on adequate 
development programs, and to work in the spirit 
of free enterprise. Finally, they must enjoy 
optimum privileges in supplying American mine 
products to American industry so as to provide the 
maximum number of jobs for American miners. 


The Long-Range View of Mine 
Modernization 


| beeweiaeg in the press, of recent date, have 
pointed to a source of unrest among coal 
miners which could very well lead to a serious set- 
back in the coal industry. We refer to the worry 
expressed over the effect on employment of increas- 
ing mine modernization. The situation is one which 
is admittedly best solved through the united efforts 
of all concerned. 


From the viewpoint of all of us, one thing stands 
clear—a single machine can replace several men. 
And, if this were the sole consideration, we might 
well lay down our pen and forget the whole argu- 
ment, at least during periods of serious unemploy- 
ment. There is involved, however, a much bigger 
factor, based on what machines can do to preserve 
the coal industry, as such. In the post-war world, 
coal faces important and powerful competition. If 
full recognition is not taken of this, a large section 
of its current markets will be placed, perhaps 
permanently, beyond reach. The inroads made by 
oil and gas are already startling. Coal must meet 
the challenge of these important rivals. 


On page 23 of this issue, we present a concrete 
example of the superiority of ‘‘machine’’ over 
‘*hand’’ methods. Much the same thing is exempli- 
fied in the article on page 36. The evidence at 
hand is overwhelmingly in favor of modernization 
when survival is threatened. 


To us, the picture is something like this: 

The battle for coal superiority embraces two 
equally important objectives, viz., (1) the cheapest 
possible production of the raw product, and (2) 
offering the consumer the most saleable finished 
product from the standpoint of efficiency and low 
cost. Two major approaches, worked out together, 
ean bring about the desired result: (1) Mine mod- 
ernization, as a means of keeping the industry alive 
and at a high level of activity, and (2) research 
programs calculated to encourage the use of coal. 


Like two great armies, in fighting combination, 
these endeavors on the part of coal men are capable 
of holding the line, and- somehow we have a strong 
feeling that they will! If either fails or lags too 
far, however, the loss in employment will certainly 
be greater than that to be expected from thorough- 
going mine mechanization programs. 
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HE War Department is today one 
of the world’s largest buyers of 
coal, without taking into account the 
tremendous quantities purchased by 
private concerns operating War De- 
partment facilities, and the even 
larger quantity that is required for 
the production of the implements, 
materials, and supplies of war. 
The direct purchases of coal by the 
War Department in recent fiscal years 
have been as follows: 


The War Department, due to the 
fact that its peacetime purchases had 
to be made on the basis of competitive 
bidding, had, at the beginning of the 
war, little or no so-called “good will’ 
upon which to draw in covering its 
greatly expanded requirements for 
coal. In addition, it was belabored at 
the outset by cumbersome peacetime 
procedures for inspection, receipt, and 
payment, which did not lend them- 
selves to wartime conditions. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the War 
Department found itself severely 


handicapped in obtaining supplies of © 


coal in competition with privately op- 
erated war industries. 

The responsibility for meeting this 
problem rested with the Quartermaster 
General whose duty it is to supply to 
the Army all of those materials and 
supplies that are common to more 
than one arm or service. The first 
step taken by the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral was to bring into his organiza- 
tion men from the industry having 
broad experience in the distribution 
of coal, Then, in order to decentralize 
operations, the Quartermaster General 
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"Solid Fuels at War" portion of the 

Fuels and Lubricants exhibit in the office 

of the Quartermaster General, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The War Department 
and Coal 


The Quartermaster General has secured the services 

of experienced coal men, has established coal depots 

and has undertaken programs of maximum coal pro- 
duction in Alaska, North Africa and Sardinia 


established coal purchasing units in 
five strategically located Quarter- 
master and Army Service Forces de- 
pots which were convenient to the 
area that they served, to the coal pro- 


ducing fields from which they were to 
draw their supplies, and to the Ports 
of Embarkation through which sup- 
plies of coal were to be transshipped to 
overseas destinations. The depots so 


Suntrana Mine—Healy River Coal Corporation, Suntrana, Alaska 
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525,725 
579,556 
1942 
1943 ........ 8,544,586 
1944 ........ 10,807,369 


Homes and gardens of the miners 
who work at Carbona, Sardinia. 
The neat, well-planned proj- 

ect begun by Mussolini's 
regime, is being put to 


good use by the allies 


Compressed air picks are used in 

the selective mining of the six te " Small diesel locomotives are used 

seams of coal. Seam thicknesses Z at for hauling coal trips at Carbona 
are variable 


Coal is brought to ship-loading cranes on flat cars which 
carry five coal buckets each 


Left: Sardinian women, 
both young and old, are 
employed in picking opera- 


tions 
z Right: Sardinian miners use 
hand-lanterns instead of cap- 
lamps 
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A timbered haulageway at Serbariu 


Coal train haulage between Carbona and San Antioco 


Miners’ showers are modern and attractive 


Chute-mouth details at Serbariu 


Haulageway in good ground 


+ -WAR DEPARTMENT PHOTOS 


Shaking conveyors are used extensively 
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Left: 


Major General Edmund B. 
Gregory, Quartermaster 
General 


Officers of Solid Fuels Branch, left to right: 2nd Lt. Charles B. Lakin, 
formerly of Berwind-White Coal Mining Company, Chief of Inspection 
Section; Captain H. M. Jones, formerly of Amherst Fuel Company, Chief 
of Purchase Section; Captain B. G. Jordan, formerly of Alabama By-Prod- 
ucts Coal and Coke Company, Assistant Chief of Branch; Lt. Colonel C. R. 


Y. Chief of 
tin 


Mabley, Jr., formerly of Island Creek Coal Sales Compan 
Branch; Major (now Lt. Colonel) J. A. Bowers, formerly Consu 


Brig. Gen. Howard L. Peck- 
ham, O.M.C. Director, Fuels 
and Lubricants Division 


g Mining 


Engineer, Salt Lake City, Utah, Chief of Plans Section; Captain G. A. 
Wallace, formerly of Bituminous Coal Division, Chief of Requirements 


selected were the Jersey City Quarter- 
master Depot, Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey; the Atlanta Army Service Forces 
Depot, Atlanta, Ga.; the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, IIl.; 
the San Antonio Army Service Forces 
Depot, San Antonio, Texas; and the 
Seattle Army Service Forces Depot, 
Seattle, Wash. 

These depots were immediately 
staffed with officers and civilian per- 
sonnel having experience in the coal 
industry. In the meantime the staff of 
the Quartermaster General undertook 
to streamline purchasing methods, con- 
tract terms, and procedures within the 
War Department, to the maximum ex- 
tent permitted under the First War 
Power Act and other existing legisla- 
tion. The results are a matter of his- 
tory, and it is sufficient to say that 
doing business with the War Depart- 
ment today is as satisfactory and free 
of red tape as doing business with any 
large private concern. 


Alaskan and Foreign Production 

The increased scope of military ac- 
tivities and the rapid expansion of the 
area of the war soon emphasized the 
necessity for the development of local 
coal production in those areas as a 
means of conserving the water-borne 
shipping required to supply the coal 
needed overseas for utilities purposes 
at fixed installations, for the military 
operation of railroads, and for mini- 
mum civilian needs. The Quarter- 
master General, acting for the War 
Department, has, therefore, sponsored 
and undertaken programs for obtain- 
ing the maximum coal production from 
mines in Alaska, North Africa, Sar- 
dinia, and those enemy occupied coun- 
tries that it is contemplated will be 
occupied in the further prosecution of 
the war. The available data on the 
coal deposits and the coal industry of 
those areas was, however, very limited 
and before definite programs could 
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Section 


be initiated, considerable research, 
largely in documents of foreign lan- 
guages, was required to develop the 
information needed for this purpose. 
The reports prepared as a result of 
these studies have, furthermore, be- 
come accepted as the basis for post- 
war civilian planning of coal produc- 
tion in those countries. 

The productive capacity of the coal 
mines of Alaska has been increased 
100 percent as the result of these ef- 
forts so that ample productive ca- 
pacity is now available to meet emer- 
gencies that may be encountered in the 
future as the result of mine explosions 
and/or mine fires such as have oc- 
curred in this area rather frequently 
in the past. This means that the in- 
terior of Alaska has now been made 
self-sufficient as to coal supply and 
that the shipping required to supply 
coal to that area has been released for 
other purposes. 

The production of coal in North 
Africa has been increased approxi- 
mately 50 percent above that existing 
at the time of the liberation of that 


area, thereby reducing the coal that 
must be imported into that area to 
meet military and civilian needs. 

The production of coal in Sardinia 
has been increased 1000 percent above 
that existing at the time of occupation 
of that area. 

The support of the War Department 
has been given to the programs of the 
Combined Coal Committee for increas- 
ing production in the United Kingdom, 
South Africa, and India as a means of 
overcoming the world shortage of coal 
and of conserving world shipping by 
increasing the production of coal in 
those areas from which coal can be 
supplied at minimum shipping cost to 
meet world needs. In the case of 
South Africa, exportations of coal 
have already been increased more than 
100 percent. In addition, there have 
been noticeable improvements in the 
coal production of the other countries 
mentioned. 

The minimum requirements for ci- 
vilian use in liberated countries and 
enemy occupied countries that will be 
occupied or liberated in the progress of 


Jonesville mine, Evans-Jones Coal Corporation, Jonesville, Alaska 
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Coke, egg and stoker coal storage at Camp Croft, Spartanburg, S. C. Coal piles are 18 to 20 ft. high and are piped for temperature readings 


the war have been estimated and pro- 
vided for in connection with the fore- 
going programs. The work of estab- 
lishing these requirements was a con- 
siderable problem in itself as there 
was very little available data on the 
subject, and extensive research by the 
Office of The Quartermaster General 
was required to obtain basic data for 
this purpose. 

It is estimated that the require- 
ments of coal for War Department 
consumption in the United States will 
be somewhat less during the ensuing 
year, but the problem of supplying 
coal for military and civilian uses 
overseas will become even more com- 
plicated as military operations pro- 
gress. 

The Fuels and Lubricants Division 


of the Office of The Quartermaster 
General, which is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for supplying fuels—liquid 
and solid—petroleum products, con- 
tainers and dispensers therefor, to 
War Department activities through- 
out the world has recently established 
a “Fuels and Lubricants Exhibit” in 
that office for the training of military 
and civilian personnel. This exhibit 
contains every known kind of visual 
aid, including talking moving pictures, 
demonstrating the production, distribu- 
tion, testing, and utilization of the 
aforementioned products and equip- 
ment for the support of military ac- 
tivities. The picture of the section de- 
voted to solid fuels accompanies this 
article. 

The work of the Office of The Quar- 


termaster General] in respect to coal 
has been under the immediate direc- 
tion of Lt. Col. C. R. Mabley, Jr., Chief 
of the Solid Fuels Branch (formerly 
of the Island Creek Coal Sales Com- 
pany), assisted by Captain B. G. Jor- 
dan, Assistant Chief of the Solid 
Fuels Branch (formerly of the Ala- 
bama By-Products Coal and Coke Cor- 
poration), and under the guidance of 
Brigadier General Howard L. Peck- 
ham, Director, and Colonel Jay L. 
Taylor, Deputy Director of the Fuels 
and Lubricants Division, Major Gen- 
eral C. L. Corbin, Director of the Pro- 
curement Division, and Major General 
E. B. Gregory, The Quartermaster 
General, whose combined efforts have 
been responsible for the success of this 
work. 


Army Officers, with Long Coal Industry Experience, Assigned fo Eisenhower Staff 


WENTY Army officers, all with 

long experience in the coal indus- 
try have been assigned to the staff of 
General Eisenhower and have gone to 
the European Theater of Operations to 
assist local authorities and supervise 
in the rehabilitation of coal mines and 
distribution systems in liberated and 
occupied territories in order that the 
cemand on coal from the United States 
and the United Kingdom will be les- 
sened. 

Twelve of the group have been con- 
nected with mining enterprises in this 
country and eight in the distribution 
and utilization field. Four of them, 
Quartermaster officers, were returned 
from Alaska, where the Army has 
been supervising production of coal, to 
go on the European mission. All 20 
took an orientation course conducted 
by the Solid Fuels Branch, Fuels and 
Lubricants Division, Office of the 
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Quartermaster General, before leav- 
ing. 

The group will serve as a coordinat- 
ing field staff in the European The- 
ater. Its mission will include lending 
technical assistance to national au- 
thorities in repair of mines which have 
been damaged, reassembly of man- 
agerial and supervisory forces, re- 
cruitment of labor to work the mine;, 
and assistance in making available 
mine equipment and supplies, either 
from this country or the United King- 
dom. The specific mission of the eight 
cfficers in the distribution group will 
be the coordination of local produc- 
tion with imports for military and 
civilian use, 

Engineer troops will be used in the 
field in a supervisory capacity, and 
equipment and supplies will be pro- 
vided by the Engineer Corps until 
such time as the mines are able to in- 
stall civilian equipment. Over-all di- 


Col. R. P. Koenig, president, Ayrshire- 
Patoka Collieries Corporation, is head 
of this Army group 


rection of the program will be vested 
in the national authorities in whatever 
countries the mines are located, with 
the cooperation of the staff of 20, 
brought together for this task from 
widely scattered former assignments. 
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OUTHERN Illinois is one of the 

oldest coal producing fields in the 
United States, dating back about 100 
years, and it has a long record of ac- 
complishment. As mining evolved 
during this period from hand to ma- 
chine methods the operations in this 
field kept pace with every modernized 
movement and in fact lead in one of 
the greatest developments—mechani- 
cal loading. In the late 1920’s when 
complete mechanization was regarded 
as having a rather limited application 
by the coal industry as a whole, Illi- 
nois did not share this opinion but 
started in on a real program of me- 
chanization, trying out all the various 
types of equipment that were then 
available. The development  pro- 
gressed rapidly and as early as 1933, 
Illinois produced over ten million tens 
of coal with mobile machines; more 
than was loaded mechanically by all 
the other states combined. This pio- 
neering work pointed the way and 
made possible the wide-spread adop- 
tion of machine methods that later 
took place throughout the industry 
and the direct result today is that 
our coal mines have reached tonnage 
records that have enabled our country 
to manufacture the tremendous quan- 
tities of material needed to win the 
war. 


Company Keeps Modernized 


One of the leaders in mining mod- 
ernization was—and is—the Consolli- 
dated Coal Company of St. Louis un- 
der the direction of its president, W. 
J. Jenkins. This company was among 
the first to completely mechanize with 
mobile loaders and to raise the ma- 
chine production to an economically 
sound level. It also has the record of 
being the first in the United States to 
use 10-ton mine cars underground 
and has made a further valuable con- 
tribution to mining by participating in 
the development of the belt conveyer 
slope for bringing coal to the surface 
from a mine car dump underground. 
During the past ten years this com- 
pany has progressively modernized ‘ts 
several mines and it is of interest to 
note that each successive installation 
has introduced new features, which 
have been based on the experience 
gained in their previous operations. 
In other words, the official staff mem- 
bers have never felt that they have 
reached the ultimate goal in produc- 
tion performances and they are con- 
tinually devising improvements in 
equipment and operating technique 
that serve to increase the efficiency. 
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A Wartime Coal Development 


The Lake Creek Mine of Consolidated Coal Co. 

in Illinois, which has just gone into operation, is 

thoroughly modern and incorporates the experi- 

ence of a number of years of successful mech- 
anized operation 


By G. B. SOUTHWARD 


Mechanization Engineer 
American Mining Congress 


Engine room and waiting room are located directly over slope opening 


New Plant Layout 


The company’s newest operation, 
which is designed primarily for war- 
time tonnage, is the Lake Creek Mine 
located in Williamson County about 
8 miles east of Herrin, Ill. This is a 
belt slope that has just gone into pro- 
duction although the plant construc- 
tion is not yet entirely completed. The 
underground layout and surface ar- 
rangements are, as previously stated, 
based on several years of , operating 
experience with mechanical loading 
and the installation is thoroughly mod- 
ern in every phase. The difficulty of 
obtaining all new material has neces- 
sitated the employment of consider- 
able used equipment which was trans- 
ferred from some previous operations 
and in several instances this situation 
has necessitated modification in the 
plans from what was really desired 
and first proposed. The complete lay- 


out, including all surface buildings, 
tipple structure, the slope belt and 
the preparation facilities were de- 
signed by the members of the Engi- 
neering Department of this company, 
under the direction of G. S. Jenkins, 
Assistant General Manager, and the 
equipment, both new and used, was 
installed according to their specifica- 
tions. 

The coal is the Illinois No. 6 seam 
and in this area its quality is up to 
the usual high standard. The area has 
been thoroughly prospected by core 
drilling which shows a seam height 
of about 7 ft. with fairly uniform 
grades and generally favorable min- 
ing conditions are indicated. The 
cover varies from 200 to 300 ft. 


Belt Slope Has Excellent Facilities 


The seam is reached by a slope open- 
ing driven down on a grade of 15 deg. 
No particular difficulties were encoun- 
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The new lay-out utilizes straight-line shuttle service from the face to panel entry. 
Mother conveyor takes coal to hopper 


A Joy loader was employed in excavation of the open cut for upper portion of slope 


tered in the sinking, which was done 
with a Joy machine loading into a 
4-ton car that was pulled to the sur- 
face by a rope hoist. The slope was 
driven 19 ft. wide and has two com- 
partments separated by a concrete 
curtain wall; a belt way and a hoist 
way with track that will be used fcr 
supplies and man trip. The belt sec- 
tion is 8 ft. wide and the hoist section 
is 10 ft. wide, the height in both cases 
being about 10 ft. Concrete lining 
was installed to bedrock but from 
there on down no further lining was 
necessary. The belt way has a con- 
crete floor throughout its entire length 
and has adequate clearance on both 
sides for inspection and oiling. At 
20-ft. intervals along the entire lengti:, 
doors are placed in the curtain wall 
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to provide easy access into the belt 
way from the hoist section. 

The total length of the slope is 
about 1,200 ft. from the surface; 
however the bottom is 95 ft. below 
the coal seam in order to provide for 
a large underground dump bin. This 
is concrete lined with a capacity of 
2,000 tons; the sides angle in and 
down at 45 deg. to a reciprocating 
plate feeder that loads the belt. This 
bin is filled from the top by drop-bot- 
tom mine cars that discharge in a 
solid trip pulled across by the main 
line locomotive. The general plan for 
the slope bottom is very similar, ex- 
cept in bin capacity, to the installa- 
tion at this company’s Buckhorn mine 
that has been in successful operation 
for the past six years. 


The belt is 36 in. wide furnished by 
the U. S. Rubber Company and op- 
erates at a speed of 450 ft. per minute 
with a capacity of 450 tons per hour. 
The slope is too long for a single belt 
operation and the belt is installed in 
two sections, the top section 784 ft.— 
and the bottom section 726 ft., center 
to center between head and tail pul- 
leys. There is of course some over- 
lapping at the transfer point which 
is half way up the slope. Each belt 
is operated by two Westinghouse mo- 
tors set in tandem—a 50 h.p. and a 
125 h.p. at 2,300 V.A.C. The head- 
ends are of the Joy Manufacturing 
Company design, incorporating Link- 
Belt speed reducers, all conforming to 
the Fire Underwriters approved speci- 
fication. At 60-ft. intervals along the 
belt line, both on the load and return 
strands, are spaced self-aligning idlers 
designed by the Robins Conveyors, Inc. 

The hoist way has a track for man 
trip cars and will also serve to take 
supplies into the mine and bring to 
the surface, machines and parts for 
repair. The hoist is a Lidgerwood 
operated by a 75 h.p. General Electric 
motor with G. E. controls; these have 
automatic stops and automatic speed 
reguiators. 

The power control for the main belt 
is operated by one push button with 
interlocked and integrated starting in 
the following sequence: first, the mag- 
netic tramp iron collector at the head 
pulley on the tipple; second, the top 
length of belt; third, the bottom length 
of belt; and fourth, the reciprocating 
plate feeder at the main dump bin 
underground. 


Underground Operation is Fully 
Mechanized 
The mine cars are the Sanford Day 
steel drop-bottom type and have a 


capacity of 11 tons. Provision has 
been made in the car design for a 
later installation of sideboards, if de- 
sired, that will increase the capacity 
to 15 tons. As previously stated, this 
company was the first to use mine 
cars of 10-ton capacity and the oper- 
ating staff is thoroughly sold on the 
idea of large cars underground. 

The mining system is to be the con- 
ventional room and pillar method with 
Joy 11-BU loaders and Lee-Norse 6- 
ton shuttle cars discharging onto a 
gathering belt. The shuttle conveyor 
can be elevated at the discharge end 
for direct loading onto the belt with- 
out the use of any intermediate de- 
vice or transfer station. The coal is 
undercut with a Sullivan Shortwall 
mounted on a Joy caterpillar tractor. 
Drilling is done with Chicago Pneu- 
matic electric post drills. 

In mining, the shuttles will bring 
the coal from the room faces to the 
entry where a 30-in. gathering belt 
will be installed. The panels are to 
be 2,000 ft. long and the belt head 
will discharge into a trip of mine 
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cars at the main haulage at the mouth 
of the panel. The loaders and the 
shuttles will be operated through trail- 
ing cables. 


New Layout Calls for Shuttle Car 
Gathering 


The general plan for the panel oper- 
ation was, as already stated, based on 
a number of years experience with 
various haulage arrangements, such 
as mechanical loading into mine cars; 
mechanical loading onto room chain 
conveyors which discharged to belts 
or large capacity cars; shuttles with 
transfer stations to mine cars. Mr. 
G. S. Jenkins in his paper read before 
the 1944 Coal Mine War Conference 
of the American Mining Congress in 
Cincinnati gave a general resume of 
the results of these various haulage 
methods and discussed the plan to be 
used at Lake Creek as follows: 


“In reviewing our various experi- 
ences, we decided to assemble the ad- 
vantages of the various methods which 
we were now using, into a new lay- 
out. This new lay-out utilizes straight- 
line shuttle service from the face of 
the room to the panel entry where a 
mother belt conveyor, eliminating the 
necessity of track, transports the coal 
to large mine cars on the main entry 
which in turn carries the product to 
the hopper at the slope bottom. 

“As the discharge of the shuttle 
cars is accomplished in about 35 sec- 
onds, it may be readily realized that 
the belt may be ‘slug loaded,’ that is 
a portion of the belt is loaded to ca- 
pacity and the following portion runs 
empty. The belt trains properly when 
operated in this manner but its ca- 
pacity is not utilized; to correct this 
situation, a plural number of machine 
units are located in a panel so that 
several shuttles use the same belt. 
The shuttle car discharging nearest 
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the tail pulley of course has an empty 
belt while cars discharging between 
this point and the head pulley may 
have to wait until an open place in 
the belt comes along. This is not a 
serious delay, as the cars tend to 
stagger themselves and any tendency 
to diverge from this timing is cor- 
rected at each unloading time. 

“A final method under considera- 
tion is one wherein the rooms on the 
panel are driven in the same direction 
as the entry itself and are connected 
with the panel entry by ‘key-cuts’ (a 
line of breakthroughs between the 
rooms) which may be placed accord- 
ing to the judgment of the operato. 
Straight-line shuttle service may be 
utilized in these rooms, discharging 
onto a belt in the key-eut which con- 
veys out to the main entry and loads 
into large cars. The key-cuts can be 
spaced, say, at 500-ft. centers which 


Construction views 
Above: Preparation 
plant 


Right: 8-ft. belt 
section and 10-ft. 
hoist. section of 
slope 


about 500 ft., 


would mean that the straight-line 
shuttle service in the rooms would be 
after which the belt 
conveyor would be moved up to the 
next location.” 


Preparation Plant 

The head-end of the upper belt dis- 
charges onto a magnetic tramp iron 
collector which takes out any metal 
which might be in the coal. From 
the magnetic separator the coal dis- 
charges against breaker bars and 
falls onto the main shaker screen 
where its direction of flow is reversed. 
The breaker bars tend to break any 
pieces of coal which might be chilled 
and also tends to break the large lumps 
into furnace sizes, nut, etc. Reversing 
the flow of coal assures utilization of 
the full length of the screen as a belt 
discharging onto a_ screen in the 
same direction will impart such a 
velocity to the coal that some of it 
skids along the screen plates without 
going through the upper section of 
the holes. 

The primary separation at the 
tipple is by shaking screéns 10 ft. 
wide and from there the product will 
go to the sizing plant for screening, 
blending, crushing and such other 
preparation as may be needed. This 
sizing plant is being transferred en- 
tirely from another mine that has 
completed its working territory. For 
the present the tipple has five tracks 
but for postwar operation a _ nine- 
track yard with a washing plant is 
planned. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Transportation of Magnesium Ore 


Complete truck-trailer unit is 70 ft. long, has a net weight of 45,000 Ibs. and carries a pay-load of 30!/, tons on thirty tires 


OSSIBILITIES of bringing more 

and more low grade mining proper- 
ties under practical operation in the 
post-war era through the medium of 
low-cost motor truck transportation of 
crude ore and concentrates is reflected 
in the success which has accompanied 
the project of transporting calcined 
magnesium oxide and concentrates by 
truck from Basic Magnesium Incor- 
ported’s concentration plant at Gabbs, 
Nev., to its refining plant near Las 
Vegas, Nev., a distance of 334 miles, 
by Wells, Inc., of Reno. 


Over a period of five months, com- 
mencing January 15, 1944, this truck- 
ing firm, through the medium of a 
fleet of specially designed tractor- 
trailers, has transported 13,500 tons 
a month for an astounding total of 
4,509,000 ton-miles at a figure which 
will adequately serve as a yardstick 
in computing future handling costs of 
large tonnages. 

Begun March 18, 1943, as a com- 
bined truck and rail haul, BMI for 
nine months transported its calcined 
raw material by truck some 34 miles 
to railhead at Luning, Nev., at which 
point the flour-like magnesium oxide, 
used in the manufacture of mag- 
nesium metal was reloaded into paper- 
lined box cars for an 1,100-mile haul 
by way of Utah, to the huge refining 
plant at Las Vegas. This operation 
necessitated the employment of 125 
box cars between the two points. 
Traffic delays and the unavoidable 
loss through leakage of some two per- 
cent of each pay load, necessitated 
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Specially Designed Truck-Trailer Units Solve 
One of the War’s Big Hauling Problems 


By HOWARD A. WELLS 


Vice President 
Wells, Inc., Reno, Nev. 


the instigation of direct truck delivery 
between the concentrator and the re- 
finery, and with the receipt of addi- 
tional large trucking units by Wells, 
Inc., the daily tonnage moved directly 
to the refinery by truck increased un- 
til, in mid-January of this year the 
entire output of calcined material and 
concentrates from the huge depoits 
in Gabbs Valley was being handled 
exclusively by motor transport. 
Working through a contract with 
the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration at a_ stated 
figure governed by ton- 
nage, the transporta- 
tion company employed 
during the five-month 
period mentioned, 22 
tractors and 44 trailers 


Trucks encountered all 
weather extremes, from 
snow and ice to blister- 
ing pavements 


in maintaining delivery of the capac- 
ity output of the Gabbs concentration 
plant. 

The huge, specially designed, all- 
metal trucking units were manufac- 
tured at a cost of $24,000 each. 
Within an inch of being 70 ft. in ovei- 
all length, they have a net weight of 
45,000 lb. and carry a pay load of 
30% tons. Specially designed Diesel 
engines power the trucking units and 
the weight is distributed over 30 
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11.00-22 tires. A staff of 55 drivers 
handles the operation with a 25-man 
mechanic crew being assigned main- 
tenance and repair work at the truck- 
ing company’s principal shops in Las 
Vegas and a secondary shop at 
Luning. 

Goldfield serves as a terminal point 
for the drivers. Taking a loaded ve- 
hicle from Gabbs to Goldfield, the 
driver meets a returning empty truck 
for which he exchanges his loaded 
carrier. In this manner, each driver 
completes a round trip to the terminal 
point within a single work shift and 
permanent residences are maintained 
at either end of the long haul. Twen- 
ty-four hours is required by each unit 
in making the overall round trip, in- 
cluding time required in servicing the 
vehicle. 

A single tractor pulls two trailers 
which are equipped with small intake 
and discharge portholes, sealed to 
prevent the shipping of moisture or 
loss through wind drift or seepage. 

The units are loaded from overhead 
storage silos at the calcining plant 
with huge suction apparatus being 
employed at the refinery in taking 
the exceedingly fine product from the 
carriers. 

Fifteen loads daily, topping 30 tons 
to the load, was the five months aver- 
age for Wells, Inc., over the January 
to May period, with delivery being 
continuous through temperatures 
varying from near zero to exceedingly 


Goldfield is the turn-around point for the 
trip to this point 


hot weather. Moving over paved 
roads, the motor trucks encountered 
conditions graduating from snow and 
ice to the blistering hot pavements of 
Southern Nevada, affording a rigid 
test for tires and working parts alike. 

That the transportation of raw ma- 
terials by motor transport on a scale 
larger than any project previously 
undertaken in the western mining 
states has proved economically feas- 
ible is apparent from the fact that 
steps are now being taken to provide 
for continued operation in the produc- 
tion of magnesium metal at Las Vegas 
following the conclusion of war con- 
tracts. And with the development of 
non-metallics on a scale never before 
in the west in prospect for the post- 
war period, more and more mining 
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drivers. Each driver completes a round 
in a@ single shift 


operators are studying with interest 
the results of this long-haul operation, 
in the belief that the key to the eco- 
nomic practicability of large-scale 
low-grade operations may lie in the 
adaptation of motor truck transporta- 
tion as the ultimate low-cost link be- 
tween the source of supply and refin- 
ing or manufacturing plants. 

“The trucking industry,” says Joe 
Wells, president, “under the demands 
of a wartime economy has adopted 
mechanical improvements and revised 
handling methods to an extent where 
many marginal projects previously 
undeveloped because of implied finan- 
cial risk can and will be reconsidered 
in the. light of what large-scale, low- 
cost motor truck transportation can 
and is accomplishing.” 


1M CONNECTION WITH WELLS TRUCK LINE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MAGNESIUM PLANT: HENDERSON, 


SERVED ALSO BY TRUCK LINE 
OSBOURN TRUCK LINE 


SCALE OF MILES 


SACRAMENTO 


NEVAL 12 FROw Las VEGAS, NEV. 
SHIP VIA UNION PACIFIC RR, OR RAILWAY EXPRESS CO, TO HENDERSON, NEV. 
NEVADA CONSOLIDATED FAST FREIGHT TRUCK LINE 


OR GON LO AH 
MINE: GABBS, NEVADA 32 mites From LUNING, NEV. 
SHIP VIA SOUTHERN PACIFIC OR RAILWAY 
EXPRESS CO. TO LUWING, WEVADA 4 


40S ANGELES 


BASIC MAGNESIUM INCORPORATED 


SALT LAKE CITY 


HENDERSON, NEVADA 
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Left to right: Sintering plant; — tower; washing plant; car of ore entering 
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HE Cuyuna Iron Range lies about 

50 miles southwest of Minnesota’s 
great Mesaba Range and is also a 
very important contributor to Amer- 
ica’s iron and steel industry. On this 
range are located our largest reserves 
of manganiferous ore, and-it pro- 
duces the major part of such ores re- 
quired by the nation’s blast furnaces. 
A substantial tonnage of iron ore is 
mined also. 

In 1859, strong magnetic variations 
were reported in this area in a gov- 
ernment land survey; this was at- 
tributed to the presence of bog ore in 
the low marshy areas. Little atten- 
tion was paid to the possible presence 
of ircn ore until 1882, when a pros- 
pector put down several test pits. He 
also did considerable dip needle work, 
but finally lost his instrument, and 
as all his test pits struck water above 
ledge, his backers lost interest and 
the prospecting ceased. Very little 
exploration work was done until 1903 
when Cuyler Adams, after extensive 
dip needle work, drilled a test hole 
through the overburden into low grade 
hematite ore. This discovery immedi- 
ately attracted the attention of min- 
ing interests all over the country and 
exploratory work, mainly by churn 
drilling, proceeded rapidly. From the 
first syllable of the name of its dis- 
coverer and his dog Una comes the 
name of Minnesota’s third great iron 
range, the Cuyuna. 


History of the Company 


The Evergreen Mine, operated by 
the Evergreen Mines Company, is lo- 
cated on the Cuyuna, about one-half 
mile north of the town of Crosby. A 
consistent producer of iron and man- 
ganiferous ores for many years, it is 
one of the three largest open pit mines 
of this range. It covers parts of five 
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Cuyuna Range Open Pit Produces a Variety of 


Iron Ores and Solves a 


Broad Combination of 


Problems in an Operation Using Both Rail and 
Truck Haulage 


By HUGH J. LEACH 


Superintendent 
Evergreen Mines Company, Crosby, Minn. 


2'/o-yd. shovel and 15-ton capacity trucks 


forties and was originally opened up 
as three separate mining operations. 

Drilling operations for exploration 
were begun in 1910 and carried on 
through 1924. First of the properties 
to be operated was the Healy forty, 
which was developed as the Thompson 
underground mine. It began ship- 
ments in 1912. In 1916, the Wearne 


beginning a new cut on Evergreen "40" 


forty, north of the Healy was leased 
by the same operators. This part of 
the ore body was stripped and mined 
as an open pit, with some underground 
development carried on from exten- 
sions of the Thompson workings. The 
Portsmouth forty to the east of these 
two was stripped in 1918 and began 
shipments in 1920. It was not until 
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The general layout of the pit accommodates both truck and railroad haulage operations. 


1924 that the Evergreen Mining Com- 
pany was organized. In that year, 
leases were obtained on the Ever- 
green, Healy, and Oberg forties. The 
lease on the Healy forty had been sur- 
rendered by its former operators in 
1919. A contract was let for the 
stripping of these properties and by 
1925 the mine was shipping ore. This 
pit was named the Evergreen Mine. 
A sinter plant, the first of its kind 
designed to treat soft limonitic iron 
ore was erected and placed in opera- 
tion the same year. 

The Evergreen, Wearne, and Ports- 
mouth pits were operated separately 
until 1928, when the Evergreen Min- 
ing Company began operating the 
Wearne pit for the Inland Steel Com- 
pany, its lessee at that time, on a con- 
tract basis. In 1930, the Evergreen 
took over the Portsmouth pit from 
the Hanna Iron Ore Company on the 
same basis. The entire area was 
finally consolidated into one pit oper- 
ated by the Evergreen Mining Com- 
pany. This proved an excellent step 
forward. Not only were the mining 
conditions greatly improved, but 
“cross-grading” agreements allowed 
mixing of ores with consequent im- 
provements in grades of ore produced, 
both as to quality and type. 

This arrangement prevailed until 
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1932, when the Evergreen Mining 
Company was re-organized, and its 
successor, the present Evergreen 
Mines Company came into being. It 
took over the assets and operations 
of the original firm. In this same 
year the lease of the Wearne was 
given up and the property remained 
idle until 1935 when it was also leased 
by the Hanna Iron Ore Company and 
consolidated with its Portsmouth 
Mine. Since that time, there have 
been no changes. 

The Evergreen Mines Company has 
come a long way since its beginning 
back in 1924. Its production has risen 
from the 1925 season’s total of 23,893 
tons to a total 1943 production of 
3,211,000 tons, of which 1,301,000 
tons were produced on the Cuyuna 
Range. It has risen to seventh place 
in tonnage produced by mining com- 
panies of the Lake Superior District. 
This season it is operating ten mines 
on the Cuyuna and Mesaba Ranges. 


Geological Conditions Have an Im- 
portant Effect on Mining Operations 


The Cuyuna Range extends across 
Crow Wing County from Aitkin 
through Brainerd to Fort Ripley. It 
is about 65 miles long and ranges in 
width from one to 12 miles. The most 
important part of the range lies 


Drainage handled through Thompson shaft 


within a four-mile section of this area 
north and west of Crosby enclosing 
the only mines producing at present. 
It is not surprising that this iron dis- 
trict escaped notice for a long time 
because there are no outcrops at the 
surface. Topographically, it is not 
a range, but is given this name from 
general usage in the district. The 
area is hilly and the ore bodies are 
overlain by a layer of glacial drift 
varying in thickness from 15 ft. to 
400 ft., with an average of about 60 
ft. This drift, consisting of sand with 
some clay and boulders, must be 
stripped off to uncover the ore before 
mining by open-cut methods. 

The sedimentary rocks that com- 
prise the area strike in general about 
northeast, and being closely folded, 
dip at high angles mainly to the 
southeast. The iron formation occurs 
in a series of eight to ten belts of 
varying length. Extensive geologicai 
mapping shows that most of these 
bands lie in the same horizon and are 
repeated by the folding. The ore- 
bearing formation lies between foot 
and hanging walls of schist or slate 
of various types. That the ore-carry- 
ing formation is not continuous across 
the range is due to erosion of the 
high parts of the folds. Variation in 
the pitch of the ore formation ac- 
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counts for barren areas along the 
strike. In some places, lenses of 
chloritic schist are found interlaid 
with the iron-bearing beds. This 
formation consists mainly of ferrugi- 
nous chert with some ferruginous 
slate, and it is with these rocks that 
the ore is most commonly associated. 

The ore bodies lie within the iron- 
bearing layers, with their long axes 
generally parallel to the bedding. 
They have a maximum width of sev- 
eral hundred feet and may extend 
along the strike for nearly a mile. 
Depth varies from 100 to over 600 ft. 
The ore is formed at the top of these 
belts as a superficial alteration prod- 
uct of the iron-bearing chert or slate. 
Alteration is generally attributed to 
magmatic emanations which rose and 
mingled with meteoric waters to leach 
out the silica, leaving a pocket of ore 
in the surrounding lean rock. 


Evergreen Ores 
The Evergreen ore body is geologi- 
cally typical of those on the Cuyuna 


into two main classifications: Iron 
ore and Manganiferous ore. Both 
hematite and limonite are present in 
a wide range of colors. Wash ore of 
both types is commonly found associ- 
ated with other higher grades of ore. 
Most of the ore in this pit is soft but 
some hard layers or localized hard 
areas are encountered. Iron ore 
ranges in grade from 62 percent 
downward, while manganese is found 
in amounts up to eight to ten percent. 
Practically all the ore is non-besse- 
mer, with phosphorous sometimes as 
high as .400 percent. Moisture is gen- 
erally high, ranging from 12 to 22 
percent. 


General Features of the Operation 

The Evergreen Mine, in its present 
stage of development, is approxi- 
mately 3,600 ft. long by 1,100 ft. wide. 
Present bottom of the pit is 185 ft. 
below the surface crest. Mining is 
now conducted entirely by open pit 
methods. Stripping of the surface, 
varying in depth from 40 to 75 ft., is 


Standard railroad-car loading operations. 
Note the steeply inclined ore formation 
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Geological cross-section of central portion of Cuyuna North Range—By Stephen Royce 


Range. Strike is northeast and the 
ore body dips generally steeply to the 
southeast. Bedding of the ore is very 
pronounced. Layers of iron and man- 
ganiferous ores can often be defi- 
nitely distinguished and are mined 
separately. Lean bands of ferrugin- 
ous chert are found interbedded with 
the ore, as are also beds of schist and 
slaty material. The grade of ore 
varies widely, depending on the ex- 
tent of alteration of the original rock. 
The individual layers of ore vary in 
width from two to three ft. up to 
around 100 ft. Some of these may 
be followed the length of the pit at 
depths up to 300 ft; others grade off 
into lean material at varying lengths 
and depths. 

Cuyuna Range ore probably shows 
a greater variety of texture, compo- 
sition, and color than the ore from any 
other iron mining district, and the 
Evergreen ore body is typical in this 
respect also. The ore may be grouped 
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now complete except for a small area 
in the southwest corner of the Ever- 
green forty. Previous to 1942, all the 
ore was mined by locomotive haulage, 
but in that year trucks were brought 
in to clean up the outlying ore areas 
on the north side of the pit, which, 
because of the nature of the deposits, 
were not readily accessible to railroad 
operations. In 1948, truck operations 
were expanded to include the Ever- 
green and Oberg forties so that at 
present, production is about evenly 
divided between the two methods. 
Locomotive haulage is still employed 
on the south side and bottom of the 
Portsmouth and Wearne forties and 
on the adjoining Healy. Each method 
proves very practical for the area in 
which it is used. The pit and plant 
are operated on a three-shift schedule, 
a six-day week, with pit and plant 
foremen in charge of production on 
each shift. With operations spread 
out over a large area, the pit foremen 


have been provided with a pickup 
truck to get around the job in. This 
materially increases the general effi- 
ciency as a foreman can cover a lot 
more ground than he could on foot or 
by riding the trucks or locomotives. 


Locomotive Haulage Utilized to 
Advantage 


The ore body, throughout the south 
side and bottom of the pit, lends it- 
self readily to locomotive operation. 
The seams of ore are relatively large 
and continuous, and as the pit and its 
trackage approximately parallel the 
strike of the ore, it is easily mined 
by this method. As the formation 
dips steeply to the south, cuts may be 
made separating the ore from the 
lean ore and waste. The split be- 
tween the beds of material is gen- 
erally very definite, although when 
ore grades off to lean ore in the same 
seam, it is not so readily apparent. 
From knowledge of the previous cuts 
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and bank samples taken ahead of the 
shovel, operators are able to inform 
themselves of the type of material 
being loaded. The ore and waste or 
lean ore sometimes occur in such a 
manner that they must be mined to- 
gether. Mixed trains of ore and dump 
cars are then brought into the pit and 
the material is split in the cut. It 
is in areas of this type that a shovel 
operator’s long experience in loading 
and judging ore really pays off, for 
he must be able to sort one from the 
other quickly and accurately. 
Locomotive operations in the Ever- 
green pit conform generally to stand- 
ard railroad mining methods. Two 
80-ton standard gauge steam locomo- 
tives capable of hauling six to eight 
cars of ore or waste over two percent 
grades are used to service the shovel. 
Shovels used are a 2%-yd. Diesel- 
powered crawler type machine and a 
2-yd. electric. Only one shovel is op- 
erated at a time on this operation. 
Mining is conducted on benches, vary- 
ing in width up to 100 ft. Height of 
the banks ranges up to 50 ft.. A 50-ft. 
bank is too high for a 2%4-yd. shovel 


of the railroads servicing the mine. 
Ore loaded in the pit may be shipped 
out direct to the docks or may be 
sent up to the plant for crushing, 
washing, or sintering, depending on 
its grade. Lean ore and waste ma- 
terial is loaded in 20-yd. side-dump 
cars for disposal on the dumps. This 
material is hauled about on: mile 
from the pit, where it is disposed of 
on either lean ore or waste dumps. 
Two dumps are maintained for each 
type of material, which aids the op- 
eration in that one dump may be lined 
over and blocked preparatory to use 
while the other is being used. A dump 
plow is used for cutting down the 
dumps in preparation for lining. Be- 
cause dump tracks do not have to be 
thrown far at one lining, a track 
shifter is used alone for this work. A 
two-man crew per shift handles dump- 
ing of the cars and track maintenance. 

Because the Evergreen pit ore is 
mined for two companies, and because 
various types of plant ore are re- 
quired daily, numerous shovel moves 
are necessary. In order to cut mov- 
ing time to a minimum, a cradle car 


Cradle car has proven a most convenient means for rapid transfer of shovels 
about the pit 


with a maximum reach of 35 ft., but by 
blasting down these high banks over- 
hangs are prevented and operations 
are conducted in complete safety to 
men and equipment. 

Main haulage tracks are laid out 
on a maximum grade of two percent. 
Track maintenance in the pit and on 
the dumps is conducted by the usual 
track crew. Tracks are thrown in 
the pit by a track shifter with the 
aid of a bulldozer, which also does 
the finishing work on the track sub- 
grades. By use of the shifter and 
dozer in this manner, much less hand 
work is required, and a considerable 
Saving in time and labor is effected. 


Pit Loading Problems are Varied 
Ore is loaded into 50-ton steel bot- 
tom-dump cars which are the property 
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is used whenever possible. It is a 
low-slung car. To board it, the shovel 
has only to throw up a low ramp of 
dirt alongside the track, and walk on. 
This does very well for shovels of the 
size used, and by this means a shovel 
can be moved from one end of the pit 
to the other in less than an hour. 


Trucks Enter the Picture 

The Evergreen Mines Company has 
operated trucks at other’ Cuyuna 
Range mines since 1937, but not until 
1942 were trucks used to haul ore in 
the Evergreen pit. Prior to that time 
a small high grade body of ore, an 
offshoot of the main Portsmouth ore 
body, was known to exist in the north- 
east corner of the pit. Due to its 
location and the amount of waste ma- 
terial in the area, it had not been 


considered practical to attempt to 
mine it, using locomotive haulage. 
Because it was desired to recover this 
ore and other outlying pockets of ore 
along the north bank of the pit, a 
truck haulage system was laid out. 
The stripping was contracted out, 
and a road constructed along the north 
side of the pit to the area. A ramp 
and a dump-pocket were built for 
loading the trucked ore into cars. Fif- 
teen-ton capacity end-dump diesel 
trucks were brought into the pit and 
a 2%-yd. shovel was provided for 
loading. In 19438, because of the na- 
ture of the deposit and the operating 
problems involved in rail haul, it was 
decided that truck operations should 
be extended to the Evergreen and 
Oberg forties. An approach was cut 
into the west end of the pit, along the 
footwall, and provision was made for 
moving the shovel by locomotive and 
cradle car in order to save moving 
time, so that the operation could 
quickly be switched from one end of 
the pit to the other. 

Main haulage grade into the east 
end of the pit is eight percent, whiie 
that into the west end, because of lim- 
ited space, is ten percent. Road 
grades in the pit are kept under eight 
percent where possible, but when it 
becomes necessary to go above this 
figure, it has been found that the 
loaded trucks will successfully climb 
grades of as high as 22 percent. 


Trucks Make More Ore Available and 
Reduce Waste Handling 

The truck operation in the Ever- 
green pit has proved to be highly 
successful. Under this plan of oper- 
ation much ore has been and will be 
removed from the north side of the 
pit which it would have been imprac- 
tical or impossible to remove with 
locomotives. By mining the ore witn 
trucks, the amount of lean ore and 
waste removal has been cut to a min- 
imum with consequent saving. The 
Evergreen forty has shown a much 
greater production this year than 
would ever have been possible with 
rail haul methods, because with the 
ore lying in narrow seams as it does, 
a great amount of waste removal 
would have been required to get loco- 
motives in on proper grades. With 
trucks, it has been possible to mine 
the ore only, leaving the waste ma- 
terial on either side of the cuts to be 
taken out when conditions permit. 

Ore loaded into trucks is hauled 
out of the pit to a ramp where it is 
dumped into cars. Two ramps are 
available. One is equipped with a 
12x18-in. grizzly and a feeder for 
loading ore to be shipped direct. The 
grizzly is necessary to limit the size 
of chunk that can be loaded and, by 
use of a feeder, full loads are ob- 
tained on all cars with minimum spill- 
age. Oversize is broken by means of 
mauls or air hammers. The other 
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ramp is merely an open chute for 
loading “wash,” “crush” or “sinter” 
ore. This ore is hauled to the main 
plant where it is crushed and proc- 
essed, and in this case, it is unneces- 
sary to limit the size of the chunks or 
to fill the cars to capacity. 


Roads are a Constant Problem 


Waste and lean ore are hauled to 
separate dumps for disposal. Much 
of this material was used for surfac- 
ing the main haul roads, which when 
cut through the sand surface material 
do not hold up well under the heavy 
loads they are subjected to. 

Roads on ore present a consider- 
able problem at times. In some re- 
gions of the pit, the ore is high in 
alumina and because of its clayey 
nature, roads on it become soft and 
slippery in wet weather. Even when 
the roads are well drained this condi- 
tion exists. It is interesting to note 
that hauling conditions are better 
during a heavy rain, when the mud 
is washed off the road as fast as it is 
formed, than during light soaking 
rains, or during the period after a 
rain, when the roads get very muddy. 
During wet weather, it is often neces- 
sary to stop mining in these areas 
and move to a cut where, because of 
the structure of the ore, the roads 
will stand up in spite of moisture. 
Where roads are on ore, it is not 
feasible to surface them with lean 
material except when absolutely nec- 
essary, because this would have to be 
removed before the ore beneath could 
be dug out. When properly surfaced, 
the main haul roads never cut down 
appreciably, and can be driven over 
under any weather conditions. 

The other extreme is reached dur- 
ing dry periods. The roads then get 
so dusty that constant service of a 
sprinkling truck is required. The 
truck used for this purpose hauls 
700 gal. of water per trip, and in addi- 
tion to wetting down the roads, brings 


drilling water to the drills whenever 
they are accessible by truck. 

Road maintenance machinery con- 
sists of a power patrol and tractor. 
In addition to caring for the roads, 
both machines are used to clean up 
spill at the shovel and push dirt on 
the dumps. The road patrol is 
equipped with a bulldozer blade, and 
can be used for pushing dirt if the 
job is not too tough. 

Prior to 1943, main haul roads on 
Evergreen’s truck operations were 
treated with asphalt and oil. This had 
the effect of making roads practically 
dust-proof and gave a hard, smooth 
surface that required no maintenance. 
These roads were first surfaced with 
jig tailings which, mixed with sand, 
formed an excellent base for oil treat- 
ment. This practice has been discon- 
tinued because road oil is no longer 
available. Jig tailings are still used 
alone for road surfacing, and except 
for the tendency to get dusty, make 
a very good top cover. 


Lean Ore and Waste Requires Most 
of the Drilling and Blasting Effort 
Ore throughout the pit requires but 

little blasting except where banks are 

too high for safe shovel operation or 
localized hard spots are encountered. 

Much of the lean ore and waste, how- 

ever, is hard and requires breaking. 

Two methods of drilling are used. 

Standard churn drills using six-inch 

bits are used for blasting down high 

banks or in hard ground where the 
top of the bench is accessible. Holes 
are spaced 15 ft. apart and are gen- 
erally drilled five ft. below the toe of 
the cut in order to insure a thorough 
break at the bottom of the bench. 

They are loaded with 5x16-in. powder 

and are detonated either by electricity 

or with. primacord, depending upon 
conditions. 
Where it is impossible to get on 

top of the bank with a churn drill, a 

wagon drill mounting a 4-in. drifter 


Foreground: Direct ore truck ramp. Plant ore goes over ramp to the left 


is used for drilling. Two 300 cu. ft. 
compressors are available; one Diesei 
driven, mounted on rubber tires for 
areas where it can be towed about by 
truck or tractor and the other, elec- 
trically powered, mounted on a home- 
made heavy push-car for areas of the 
pit where it can be run about on rails. 
Power for this machine is obtained 
from the 2,200-volt shovel feed lines 
in the pit. Horizontal and toe holes, 
spaced about 20 ft. apart in groups 
of two to four are drilled up to 24 ft. 
in depth, depending on the height of 
the bank and the amount of break 
desired. All air drilling is done 
wet, using a water tank with pressure 
furnished by the compressed air. Dry 
drilling is almost impossible in the 
average ground encountered, parti- 
cularly if deep holes are required be- 
cause the rubbly cuttings cannot be 
blown out of the hole and the drill 
rods stick and plug. Because of poor 
ground conditions few holes are 
drilled vertically with this machine. 
If a churn drill can be used instead 
it will do a faster, cheaper job. Holes 
are started with a 3%4-in. bit, and are 
loaded with 2x12-in. powder. This 
is a large size bit compared with the 
diameter of the powder cartridge, but 
because the holes are so ragged, it 
has been found that this combination 
is most satisfactory. Holes are sprung 
if necessary, and are shot electrically. 


Pit Drainage is by Shaft 

Drainage of the pit is effected 
through a drift under the pit from 
the old Thompson shaft. This shaft 
being of concrete construction to 
ledge required only a little timber re- 
pairing to put it in good condition fo1 
use as a pump shaft. The bottom 
level of the mine is at 250 ft. and the 
old main haulage drift came almost te. 
the Wearne south line. As the pi 
was deepened, and water was encoun 
tered, it was found that practically 
all the water was coming in from the 
footwall side. A 4x8-ft. cribbed shaft 
was sunk in the Healy forty to the 
end of the old drift and a small drift 
was driven about 200 ft. north to the 
footwall. A raise was driven up into 
the pit at this point, and the water 
brought into the raise by deep ditches 
which were dug with a dragline in 
the ore along the footwall. Deepwell 
pumps in the shaft pump out the 
water which is then used in the wash 
and sinter plants. Excess is diverted 
to a drainage ditch. This system 
has served very effectively to control 
the pit water. At present, because 
the bottom of the pit is not being 
mined, no attempt is being made to 
keep it dry, and only enough water 
is being pumped to supply the needs 
of the plants. This is sufficient to 


maintain the water level below the 
working elevations. 

It will be possible to lower the pit 
bottom about 25 ft. with the present 
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method of drainage. Below that 
depth, further development of drain- 
age facilities will be required. Sev- 
eral possibilities are being considered 
such as wells, a drainage shaft in the 
pit, or a drift from the 350-ft. level 
of the old Meacham shaft on the 
south side of the pit. 


One-Third of the Ore is Sintered 


Ore from the pit can be loaded into 
cars for direct shipment, or sent to 
the plant for beneficiation. In 1924, 
when the original Evergreen Mining 
Company was organized, it was de- 
cided that a sinter plant was necessary 
to treat the high moisture ore from 
the original Evergreen pit. This was 
constructed and placed in operation 
in 1925. Little was known about 
sintering iron ore and the operators 
had to learn the hard way, by experi- 
ence. 

The first sinter machine was of the 
Dwight-Lloyd type, 36 in. wide by 65 
ft. long, and its best production was 
about 400 tons of sintered product 
per day. As no secondary crusher 
was included in the circuit only the 
crude fines—*%s-in. could be sintered. 
The screened lump was shipped direct. 
This machine has been remodeled 
twice and now is 72 in. wide by 126 ft. 
long. Average production of the 
present machine is 1,150 tons per 24 
hours. This is the largest sintering 
machine in this country and the plant 
is the only one of its kind treating 
hematite ore in the Lake Superior 
District. 

In 1931, experiments proved that 
much of the leaner ore material could 
be improved in grade by washing. 
Consequently, a washing plant was 
erected near the sinter plant, using a 
sereen log washer and classifier to 
handle this material. In the present 
mill, ore can be crushed for direct 
shipment, crushed to —1%-in. for 
feed to the wash plant, or crushed to 
—5g-in. and sintered. If desired, the 
ore can be screened, the oversize + %- 
in. shipped direct and the undersize 
washed or sintered. This flexibility 
makes possible the beneficiation of 
widely varying types of ore. 


The Plant Flowsheet in Brief: 


Crude ore in 50-ton bottom-dump 
railroad cars is dumped in the track- 
hopper, over a chain grizzly. Over- 
size is crushed through a 36x48-in. 
jaw crusher and joins the undersize 
on a belt to the screening tower, where 
it may either be by-passed direct into 
cars or prepared for the plants. Plant 
ore is run over screens in closed cir- 
cuit with a hammer mill, reducing the 
ore to proper size for either the sinter 
or wash plant. Surge bins are pro- 
vided to store ore of either type. If 
the ore is to be sintered, it is drawn 
from the bins on a belt on which is 
also fed the sintering fuel. Anthra- 
fine (anthracite screenings) is used 
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The locomotives haul six to eight standard railroad ore cars per trip over 2 percent 
grades 


at present. Because of the high 
moisture content of the ore, averag- 
ing 27 percent free and combined 
water, about 12 percent of fuel per 
ton of sinter produced is required. 
Coal and ore are thoroughly mixed ia 
a pug mill and fed to the sinter ma- 
chine to form a bed 14 to 17 in. deep. 
The mixture is ignited in a furnace 
burning powdered coal, and sintered. 
Sinter is dropped direct into ore cars 
which are sprayed until the sinter 
cools. 

Wash ore is drawn from a stock bin 
onto a belt which feeds the ore onto 
a vibrating screen equipped with high- 
pressure sprays. The screen under- 
size, —%-in., goes into the log washer 
and the overflow from the log is fed 
to a straight rake classifier. The 
screen oversize, log and _ classifier 
product, are mixed to form the con- 
centrate and the classifier overflow 
is piped to the tailing pond. Produc- 
tion of the wash plant is 2,000 to 
2,500 tons daily. 

All Cuyuna Range ore is handled 
by a joint Northern Pacific-Soo Line 
Railroad operation to Superior, Wis., 
for shipment by boat down the Great 
Lakes. 

The following table gives the 1943 
shipments from the Evergreen pit 
that were beneficiated in different 
ways: 

Percent of 
Shipments 
28.4 
10.5 
4.0 
22.4 
34.7 


100.0 


Tons 
167,700 
62,100 
23,400 
132,100 
.. 204,200 


589,500 


Direct Ore 

Crushed Ore . 
Screened Ore 
Washed Ore . 
Sintered Ore . 


Total Shipments 


Repairs and Personnel 
The Evergreen operates its own 
shops for the maintenance and repair 


of its equipment. At the Evergreen 
plant site are located the locomotive, 
shovel, electrical and general repair 
shops, consisting of a blacksmith 


shop, two welding shops and a ma- 
chine shop. A shovel shop is pro- 
vided, large enough to move a shovel 
inside. This is particularly useful in 
winter repair work, because men can 
work inside in comfort, and thereby 
accomplish much more. Overhead 
trolley hoists are provided in each 
shop for handling heavy equipment 
parts. 

Truck repair is handled at the 
Huntington garage, located about two 
miles west of the Evergreen pit. Here 
is located the headquarters for the 
“West Group” of the Evergreen’s 
Cuyuna Range mines, with a com- 
plete truck and tractor repair shop 
and warehouse. In addition to repair 
work on these units, all work on other 
automotive equipment is handled here. 

The pit operation requires a crew 
of about 105 men per day while the 
plant crew and shops require about 
130 men. Winter operations, con- 
sisting of stripping and repair of 
plants and equipment, necessitates a 
considerable cut in the number of 
men employed to about 140. 
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JOY mechanization speeds output! 


Logically, systematized quantity operations 
streamlined mechanized mining . . 


. will give more 
production than horse-and-buggy methods. 


JOY mechanization lowers costs! 


Mass production and mass marketing are big cost- 


lowering factors in mining today. Machines pay for 
themselves many times over in increased output... 
and workers are happier, too. 


JOY mechanized units give longer 
wear at lower upkeep cost. 


JOY MANUFACTURING CO., FRANKLIN, PA. 
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New washing plant of Pardee and Curtin Lumber Co. 


Clay Vein Problems Reduced 
By Mechanical Loading and Cleaning 


COMPARATIVELY new tech- 

nique in mechanical coal mining 
is being developed for seams that con- 
tain impurities of such nature or quan- 
tity that underground separation is 
difficult and costly as compared to 
mechanical surface cleaning. This 
method is to load the entire seam (coal 
and partings) with a loading machine 
and to make the separation by me- 
chanical cleaning at a surface plant. 
While this practice has to some degree 
been followed ever since the develop- 
ment of mechanical cleaning, it has 
largely been applied to seams with 
small bands of impurities that could 
not be picked out at the working face; 
in fact, mechanical cleaning was 
originally developed for such cases, 
but the usual plan was to try to re- 
duce the amount of surface slate re- 
moval by some underground separa- 
tion. During the past few years, 
however, mechanical cleaning proc- 
esses have been improved and their 
performance efficiencies have been 
raised so that, under certain condi- 
tions, it is now proving more economi- 
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A coal mine that had been forced to close down when 
using hand methods is now being operated successfully 


By PAUL ALLEN HORNER 


Consulting Mining Engineer 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


cal to increase the cleaning plant bur- 
den rather than to lighten it by extra 
operations at the working face. A 
number of companies have already 
adopted this procedure for handling 
various classes of impurities and some 
interesting developments have been 
made. Among these is a mine in 
eastern Ohio that loads from 8 to 12 
in. of drawslate with the coal and 
cleans the product mechanically on 
the surface. 


Slate and Coal Loaded Together 

A situation where full seam loading 
is especially adaptable—in fact ap- 
pears to be the only method for suc- 
cessful mining—exists at a property 


in northern West Virginia where clay 
veins are present to an unusual de- 
gree. This is an operation recently 
installed by Pardee & Curtin Lumber 
Company near Lost Creek, working 
the Redstone seam which has a height 
of about 6 ft. of coal with no serious 
partings. The clay veins, however, 
are decidedly troublesome, so much so 
that a hand-loading mine started sev- 
eral years ago in the property was 
found to be uneconomical and subse- 
quently closed down. 

Clay veins, which are vertical or 
inclined intrusions of clay into the 
coal, are of course rather common in 
certain seams and certain districts. 
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Right: Much coal was wasted on the 
slate dump before the cleaning plant 
was installed 


Below: Refuse from cleaning plant has 
no waste coal 


Where their occurrence is not too fre- 
quent and affect only a small percent- 
age of each day’s working places, they 
can be handled at a reasonable cost 
by underground separation and some 
wastage of coal. However, as shown 
on the accompanying map, so many 
clay veins are encountered in this mine 
that the usual method of removal was 
not practical—there was too much lost 
time in trying to separate the slate 
and there was too much lost coal. 
About a year ago the property was 
acquired by Pardee & Curtin, under 
the direction of George D. Curtin, 
president, with the idea of adopting 
complete slate handling by mechanical 
loading and mechanical cleaning. This 
plan was put into effect and the en- 
tire seam is now loaded as it occurs 
underground. Separation is done me- 
chanically at the tipple—the only ex- 
ception occurring when the clay vein 
has such thickness that cars of slate 
can be loaded and dumped as refuse 
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without passing through the cleaning 
process. 

After several months of trial the 
operation has reached the point where 
it seems to offer a promise of success. 
Certainly, the mechanical loading has 
been speeded up and the machine out- 
put has been increased by eliminating 
delays that would otherwise occur if 
underground separation were at- 
tempted; and equally important, the 
loss of coal has been reduced to a 
negligible quantity. No data on quan- 
tities is yet available but the photo- 
graphs in Figures 1 and 2 tell an 
interesting story. Figure 1 is the old 
slate dump that existed prior to the 
installation of the cleaning plant and 
the large quantity of coal wasted is 
very apparent; figure 2 shows the 
reject from the new cleaning plant 
and here it will be noted that the 
refuse does not contain any appreci- 
able coal loss. It may still be too early 
to predict what the final answer will 


be, but the present results are defi- 
nitely encouraging. 
Mining Plan 

The seam in general has a height 
of about 6 ft., easy grades, fairly good 
top and, with exception of the clay 
veins, no serious natural difficulties. 
The mining plan is the so-called 
“block system” where narrow places 
are driven on 80 ft. centers, develop- 
ing a panel into solid blocks of coal 
about 70 ft. square, which are subse- 
quently recovered by open end or cross 
cuts. The underground work so far, 
as shown on the map, has consisted of 
entry development driving a series of 
eight headings. 

The mine is operated with Joy 7 
B.U. loaders and 4-ton shuttles, which 
transport to the panel haulageway, 
laid with 40-lb. steel rail, and dis- 
charge into an elevating conveyor that 
loads a trip of mine cars. These were 
furnished by American Car & Foundry 
Company and are the drop bottom 
type, 6% ton capacity, steel construc- 
tion with Timken roller bearings, and 
are equipped with a spring bumper at 
one end. The coal is cut with a Jeff- 
rey shortwall cutter mounted on a Joy 
tractor, drilled with a Jeffrey electric 
drill and shot with permissible ex- 
plosive. The shuttles have Exide 
storage batteries but all other face 
machines are operated with trailing 
cables. The cars are handled in 8 car 
trips by 10-ton locomotives from the 
underground loading point through 
the tipple where they dump through 
the drop-bottom doors without un- 
coupling. 

Tipple and Dump 
The seam outcrops about 100 ft. 


above railroad grade and the mine is 
opened by a drift with an outside 
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tramroad 1,000 ft. long to the tipple. 
The tipple is built along the side of 
the hill, and on account of the difficulty 
of obtaining steel, is constructed of 
wood with corrugated iron roofing and 
siding. It has two bins; one for coal, 
with a capacity of 200 tons, and 
another of the same size for slate. As 
already mentioned, cars of slate are 
loaded where the clay vein is of suffi- 
cient thickness to do this and the 
refuse bin becomes full about every 
two days. This is loaded into a truck 
and hauled to a dump on the hillside 
nearby. Near the mine portal are the 
usual surface buildings: lamp house, 
shops, supply house, etc., all of which 
are constructed of concrete blocks. 

The cleaning plant is located on the 
railroad across the valley from the 
tipple. At the bottom of the tipple 
bin, the coal is fed by a reciprocating 
plate onto a 36 in. belt about 100 ft. 
long, which leads to a smaller bin on 
the hillside. From here a 600-ft. 
Leschen aerial tram takes the coal 
across to the cleaning plant. This 
f tram has 4%4-ton buckets which dump 
automatically into a 25-ton bin at the 

‘ preparation plant. The belt conveyor 
and the aerial tram are used equip- 
ment which has been taken from other 
mines that have been worked out and 
abandoned. 


Cleaning Plant 


The preparation plant is also of 
wood construction with some new and 
some used cleaning and sizing equip- 
ment. It was designed and built by 
Interstate Engineers and Construc- 
tors, Inc., of Fairmont, W. Va. The 
slate cleaning is done with Belknap 
Washer units employing a solution of 
calcium chloride as the separation 
agent. 

A conveyor, loaded by means of a 
reciprocating feeder, takes the coal 
from the dump bin at the aerial tram 
discharge to the top of the cleaning 
plant. Here it goes onto a cross flight 
conveyor, which in turn discharges 
onto 3-in. bar screens. Some hand 
picking is done at this point and the 
plus 3 in. product goes into a roll 
erusher. The crushed coal is then 
mixed with the minus 8 in. and the 
{ entire product is passed over vibrat- 
i ing screens. These make two sizes— 
a plus and a minus 1 in.—which are 
washed separately. There are two 
i Belknap wash boxes, from which the 
cleaned coal passes over elevating de- 
watering conveyors. These elevators 
discharge to a set of shaking screens 
which make the final sizing for load- 
ing into railroad cars. 

The rejects from the picking table 
and the wash boxes are handled 
through the plant by a conveyor that 
discharges onto the ground at the end 
of the structure across the railroad 
yard. The refuse is now being spread 
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Mine map showing occurrence of clay veins in the main entry development 


by a bulldozer to fill in some low 
ground at this point. Eventually it 
will be taken to a slate dump on the 
hillside. 

The Pittsburgh Seam in this area 
lies about 40 ft. under the Redstone, 
and a strip mine has recently gone 
into operation on the side of the hill 
above the tipple. The strip coal is 


brought down to the tipple by trucks 
and loaded into the same bin which re- 
ceives the Redstone coal from the 
aerial tram. Here both are mixed to- 
gether and pass into the cleaning 
plant. These two coals are rather 
similar in quality and are blended to 
form a very satisfactory steam and 
domestic product. 


Keep the Children Safe 


CORES of children are blinded, 

maimed, or killed each year in the 
United States as a result of playing 
with blasting caps carelessly stored by 
their negligent elders, Dr. R. R. 
Sayers, director of the Bureau of 
Mines, said recently in announcing 
publication of a Bureau report on such 
accidents. 


Thirty-three children were injured, 
nine losing the sight of one eye and 
13 forfeiting one or more fingers or 
other parts of their hands, in 18 typi- 
cal accidents outlined in the report. 

Simple rules are sketched for reduc- 
ing accidents by keeping blasting caps 
from children, who seldom are aware 


that the devices are extremely sensi- 
tive and explode violently with a 
shower of metal fragments. The rules 
apply to the users of explosives, who 
should store caps safely; to parents, 
who should warn their children of the 
dangers of playing with explosives 
and discipline them against stealing; 
and to schools, which could teach 
children to recognize blasting caps 
and to leave them alone. 


A copy of the report may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C., for Informa- 
tion Circular 7275, “Accidents to Chil- 
dren from Blasting Caps,” by D. Har- 
rington and R. G. Warncke. 
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PLAN YOUR PLANT DRIVE NOW! 


‘ Good organization will be needed to sell the 6th. The task of raising the huge sum required will be 
“s the most difficult ever asked of Industry. As each new military success brings us closer to Victory, the 
iz public naturally will feel that the urgency of war financing is lessened—whereas it isn’t. So organize 
a now to prevent a letdown on the home-front from causing a letdown on the fighting front. Build your 
id plant's payroll campaign around this fighting 8-Point Plan. You don’t have to wait for the official Drive 


to start—swing into action NOW! 


] BOND COMMITTEE—Appoint a 6th War Loan Bond 
Committee from labor, management and each represent- 
ative group of the firm. 


2 TEAM CAPTAINS—Select a team captain, for each 
10 workers, from men and women on the payroll—but 
not in a supervisory capacity. Returned veterans make 


(b) Pre-drive letter to employees from management and 
labor. 


6 CARD FOR EACH WORKER—Dignify each personal 
approach with a pledge, order, or authorization card 
made out in the name of each worker. Provide for a 


rt most effective captains. cash purchase or installment pledge. Instruct each cap- 
yho tain to put a pencil notation on the card to indicate the 
its, 3 — @ quota for each department and each subscription he expects to solicit from each worker. 
the employee. 

. RESOLICITATION—People don't mind being asked 
— 4 MEETING OF CAPTAINS—Give a powerful — Z to buy more than once. Resolicit each employee toward 
ng; tation of the importance of the work assigned to them. the end of the drive in a fast mop-up campaign. Call 
ach Instruct them in sales procedure. Have them carefully . P a spat 
| : upon your State Payroll Chairman; he’s ready with a 
aps study the Treasury Booklet, Getting the Order. fully detailed plan—NOW! 

ASSIGNMENTS — Assign responsibilities for: 

| of rally. the regular media you employ to tell the War Bond story, 
rior, 
ma- The Treasury Department acknowledges with appresiation the publication of this message by 
shil- 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 
(NAL This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Counc? 
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Marketing Agencies For Producers 
Of Natural Resource Products 


For over a half a century industry has been trying to determine 
the line of demarcation between that which is lawful and that 
which is unlawful in the operations of loosely-knit associations 
designed to improve the standards of competitive relations and to 
bring about a more equal bargaining opportunity between buyers 


and sellers. 


That these associations have definite and distinct 


services to perform in our modern industrial society will surely 
be conceded by all. During this period we have learned that in 
our economy the conservation of natural resources, the elimina- 
tion of wasteful practices, the promotion of efficiency in produc- 
tion and distribution, the standardization of identity and quality, 
the arbitration of commercial disputes and the regulation of unfair 


and deceptive -practices are economic necessities. 


These 


lessons have been brought home to us and are today indelibly 
stamped on our minds by the exigencies of the present world- 


URING the past 50 years we 
have learned that it is not easy 
to determine that which is consistent 
and that which is not consistent with 
the maintenance of competition. We 
have seen decisions rendered by our 
courts which cannot be reconciled 
either by factual analysis or by legal 
distinction. We have seen industry 
stagnated by court decisions and left 
to “voyage upon the chartless sea 
of doubt.” And, finally, we have 
learned that integrating the rule of 
reason into our anti-trust acts is not 
enough. It has not dispensed with, 
although it has mitigated somewhat, 
the element of judicial discretion. 
Our present problem is not the de- 
velopment of a device but the develop- 
ment of a recognized method of con- 
trolling a device which will preserve 
for the public the protection and ad- 
vantages of free competition and at 
the same time afford industry an op- 
portunity to reach toward those goals 
which I previously mentioned as eco- 
nomic necessities. If this can be done 
a forward step will have been taken 
both in economics and in law. I want 
therefore, to invite your attention to 
a consideration of marketing agencies 
for producers of natural resource 
products as a device capable of use, 
and, in particular, to the choice of a 
method of control to be employed by 
government in dealing with such agen- 
cies under the anti-trust laws. In 
this paper no attempt will be made 


*From an address before Mineral Law 
Section, American Bar Association, Chicago, 
September 12, 1944. 
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wide conflict. 


to consider the various problems in- 
volved in the judicial control of the 
enforcement of the anti-trust laws 
with respect to monopolies by fusion. 

Before launching into a considera- 
tion of marketing agencies as such, it 
is necessary to review somewhat the 
growth of our case law with respect 
to loosely-formed associations under 
the anti-trust acts. Time does not 
permit more than the briefest kind of 
an outline at this time. It is given 
solely for the purpose of quickening 
your suggestions and criticisms of 
that which I shall have to say about 
the development of the marketing 
agency. 


Trends in the Law on Restraint of 
Trade 


Much has been written on the status 
of the law having to do with restraints 
of trade prior to the passage of the 
Sherman Act in 1890. More has been 
written on the status of the law with 
respect to restraints of trade since 
Chief Justice White imported the so- 
called rule of reason into the Sherman 
Act in his decision in Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey v. United States, 
221 U. S. 1. It will be sufficient for 
our purposes if it is borne in mind 
that prior to 1890 three separate and 
distinct trends in the law on restraint 
of trade took place. First, there was 
the trend toward the view that all 
agreements between persons in the 
same industry or trade which re- 
sulted in or had for their purpose the 
elimination or reduction of competi- 
tion through (a) the fixation of prices, 


By HOWARD W. VESEY 


Attorney 
Washington, D. C. 


(b) the control of production, (c) the 
allocation or division of markets or 
customers, or (d) the pooling of prof- 
its, were unlawful regardless of 
whether or not (a) the prices thus 
fixed or to be fixed were reasonable, 
(b) the agreement was made in aid 
of competition through the stifling of 
ruinous competition, or (c) the agree- 
ment in its entirety was actuated by 
the highest of motives. 

The second trend was toward the 
view that agreements among minority 
interests were lawful even though 
competition among the parties thereto 
was eliminated or effectively con- 
trolled, provided market control was 
not obtained and free competition in 
the market was unaffected thereby. 

The third trend found expression in 
the view that the legality thus ex- 
tended to minority interests should be 
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extended to persons having monopoly 
power, provided they did not in their 
agreements abuse the monopoly power 
which they possessed. Under this 
latter view price-fixing agreements 
were not illegal per se, but might be 
upheld under certain circumstances. 
These trends were under full sway 

in this country by 1890. They were 
an outgrowth of what was thought 
to be a proper application of the “rule 
of reason” as applied at common law. 

With the passage of the Sherman 
Act a further complication was added. 
The statute was completely silent as 
to the meaning of its most important 
term, “restraint of trade.” It simply 
stated that . 

“every contract combination or 

conspiracy in the form of a 

trust or otherwise in restraint 

of trade or commerce among 

the several states” 


was unlawful. As all of you know, 
our Supreme Court, in interpreting 
the Sherman Act, at first rejected any 
application of the so-called rule of 
reason and gave primacy to the word 
“every.” In these decisions the court 
determined that Congress was at- 
tempting to codify the common law. 
Justice Peckham, in the Trans-Mis- 
souri Freight Association case (166 
U. S. 290), in giving full effect to the 
word .”every,” gave the statute the 
narrowest of interpretations. Chief 
Justice Taft, in the Addyston Pipe 
case (175 U. S. 211), while agreeing 
with the theory of common law codi- 
fication, apparently became so en- 
grossed in ascertaining the legal sta- 
tus of restraints at common law that 
he failed in his decision to give any 
effect to the word “every” and re- 
jected the so-called rule of reason be- 
cause his study of common law re- 
straints led him to the conclusion that 
only ancillary restraints were lawful 
and then only in certain situations. 


"Rule of Reason" Enters the Picture 

Thus, it was not until 1910 that the 
Court gave effect to the interpretative 
policy which has formed the pattern, 
with few exceptions, of its decisions 
in restraint of trade cases—the so- 
called rule of reason and thé develop- 
ment of a thin, and, at times, wavering 
line of demarcation between coopera- 
tive associations of producers and 
loosely-knit trade associations. Al- 
though the rule of reason was im- 
ported into our law by ascribing an 
artificial meaning to the term, it is 
today a well settled and adhered to 
fixture. It is to be regretted that we 
cannot say as much for the line of 
demareation between producers’ as- 
sociations and other types of trade 
associations. 

Today, we see in retrospect the dis- 
illusionment of industry occasioned by 
the erroneous conclusions drawn from 
Chief Justice White’s dictum in the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey v. 
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The United States Supreme Court 


United States case. The error was 
the belief that the Court might uphold 
any scheme or device for curtailing 
or controlling competition if it could 
be justified on grounds of business 
expediency or the balancing of public 
interest. A close study of the Court’s 
decisions will show that while it has 
not been always consistent, and while 
the Act and the rule have meant dif- 
ferent things to different justices, 
the Court has followed a fairly con- 
sistent pattern throughout its many 
oscillations. 

This pattern has as its axis the 
theory that free competition in its 


fullest sense is the central nervous 


system of our economy, and that the 
public is entitled, under the anti-trust 
laws, to the full protection and to all 
the advantages which flow from it. 
Hence, any device or scheme which 
diminishes this protection or which 
reduces these advantages is unlawful 
and contrary to the statutory purpose. 

The most important single con- 
clusion that can be drawn from this 
pattern of judicial decisions and which 
at all times should be kept in mind 
in appraising the legal status of any 
combination under the anti-trust laws 
is that our courts today do not follow 
strict economic theories in determin- 


ing what is a monopoly or a restraint 
of trade. Monopolies and monopolis- 
tic practices in law are not the anti- 
thesis of pure competition or free 
competitive practices. To the econo- 
mist. the primary consideration is the 
degree of market control effected and 
its consequent effect on prices and 
competition. 

The legal test, on the other hand, 
is whether or not the freedom of the 
individual to compete has been sup- 
pressed or is being impeded by an 
agreement among competitors or 
through the predatory tactics of rival 
competitors. The degree of market 
control effected is thus, under our 
legal test, of importance only insofar 
as it serves as an aid in determining 
whether or not there is any suppres- 
sion of the freedom to compete. It 
should be observed that it is there- 
fore immaterial to inquire into the 
reasonableness of price agreements, 
the motives for the suppression of 
competition, or the public good ema- 
nating from the scheme compared to 
the public good flowing from free 
competition. These obviously are con- 
siderations of public policy and busi- 
ness expediency rather than elements 
to be considered in determining the 
statutory purpose. 
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Courts Have Almost Invariably Neg- 
lected Evidence Relating to 
Market Control 


If our courts had followed the eco- 
nomic definition of monopoly these 
factors would have assumed the role 
of primary considerations. They are 
all factors of primary importance in 
determining the extent of market 
control. Although our courts in vir- 
tually every case comment upon the 
evidence relating to market control, 
this evidence is almost invariably 
neglected by them in reaching their 
decision. The reason why this is so 
is quite obvious—courts are simply 
not equipped to evaluate these factors. 
Any attempt on their part to do so 
would lead to legal chaos. Neverthe- 
less, lawyers in almost every anti- 
trust case since the decision in Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey v. United 
States have attempted to highlight 
these economic factors. Regardless 
of their many and varied attempts 
to do so, we should know by this time 
that in the absence of statutory au- 
thority the following activities are 
clearly illegal and in violation of our 
federal anti-trust laws: 

1. Price-fixing by agreement or un- 
derstanding; 

2. The allocation of . customers 
either by agreement or understand- 
ing; 

3. The allocation of markets either 
by agreement or understanding; 

4. The control or curtailment of 
production regardless of the degree 
of market control effected; 

5. The pooling of profits. 

On the other hand, we know today 
that agreements which are designed 


to improve competitive methods and 
to facilitate competition rather than 
the regulation of market competition 
will be held to meet the legal tests 
even though, from an economic point 
of view, they may grade toward mo- 
nopolies or monopolistic practices. In 
judging such agreements, purpose and 
intendment are important factors; 
likewise, the status of the industry 
involved, the abuses sought to be cor- 
rected, the publicity given to the data 
used and employed by the partici- 
pants, and the absence of coercive 
influences. The presence of these fac- 
tors causes the agreement to har- 
monize with the legal conception in 
that they tend to facilitate competi- 
tion rather than restrict the freedom 
to compete. Plans of operation based 
upon these factors and our legal con- 
ception of restraint of trade may in- 
volve some degree of market control. 
In the six cases involving agreements 
between competitors which have been 
upheld by our Supreme Court, some 
degree of market control was involved 
in each one. In these cases the rule 
of reason was applied but given a re- 
stricted application. The turning point 
in these decisions insofar as price- 
fixing was concerned hinged upon the 
distinction between agreements which 
“affect” prices and those which “fix” 
prices. The distinction at first blush 
may appear to be a very narrow one. 
Upon further scrutiny it will be found 
a very real one. It is the failure of 
many students of the law to under- 
stand clearly this distinction based 
upon practical considerations which 
has led to much of the confusion and 
unwarranted criticism of the Supreme 


Court’s decisions in anti-trust cases 
in recent years. As a consequence, 
business and the bar, following the 
decision in Appalachian Coals, Inc. v. 
United States, 288 U. S. 471, jumped 
to the conclusion that the Supreme 
Court had adopted a much broader 
view of the rule of reason in loosely- 
knit combination cases and in so doing 
would apply the economic tests in de- 
termining reasonable and unreason- 
able market controls. The decision of 
Justice Douglas in the Socony-Vacuum 
case has finally laid to rest many of 
the mistaken notions which were held 
by both lawyers and business men. 
We now know that our courts will 
follow the legal concept of monopoly 
and restraint of trade. What we 
failed to glean from the Appalachian 
Coals case was the attempt by the 
Court to underscore a growing legis- 
lative policy based upon the necessi- 
ties of a changing economy. In simple 
terms, that policy was and is the fos- 
tering of cooperative action by pro- 
ducers of commodities even though a 
necessary incident of such action is 
the restraint of trade. Stated in other 
terms, cooperative action by producers 
should be accorded more liberal treat- 
ment under the anti-trust laws. 

I hasten to point out that the fore- 
going conclusions represent my own 
personal views. Other lawyers may 
arrive at different conclusions as a 
result of their study of our case law. 
Only with great temerity will the 
anti-trust lawyer predict the decisions 
of our courts in marketing agency 
eases. This lack of certainty is most 
confusing to the average man in busi- 
ness. His inability to obtain in ad- 


Marketing 


agencies function to promote efficiency in the distribution of natural resource products. 
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vance a determination of the legality 
of his proposed activities gives rise 
to the present necessity for further 
legislative action. In considering such 
action the method of control to be 
employed deserves serious thought. 


Cooperative Action by Agricultural 
Producers Freed from Shackles of 
Anti-Trust Laws 


In 1914 Congress passed the Clay- 
ton Act. Section 17 authorized the 
formation of unincorporated non- 
profit agricultural and horticultural 
organizations operated for the mutual 
benefit of the members. In 1922, in 
passing the Capper-Volstead Act, 
Congress extended the exemption 
granted in the Clayton Act to capital 
stock companies and lodged with the 
Secretary of Agriculture the duty of 
initiating a quasi-judicial proceeding 
again qualifying companies whenever 
he -had reason to believe there was 
“monopolization or undue enhance- 
ment of prices.” In 1926 Congress 
passed the Federal Cooperative Mavr- 
keting Act, and in 1929 the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act, both of which 
authorized the cooperative marketing 
of agricultural products and the mak- 
ing of the necessary agreements for 
the conduct of their marketing activi- 
ties. Thus, by 1933 Congress had 
made manifest its determination to 
free from the shackles of the anti- 
trust laws cooperative action by the 
producers of agricultural products. 
This determination was occasioned by 
the depressed state of the industry, 
the size of the individual units, their 


inability to maintain adequate mar- 
keting machinery and the competitive 
advantages flowing from concerted ac- 
tion through marketing agencies. 


In granting exemption from the 
anti-trust laws to agricultural market- 
ing agencies, Congress recognized that 
these agencies would of necessity have 
to determine prices, develop improved 
marketing methods, establish distri- 
bution programs gauged to the inter- 
play of the factors of supply and de- 
mand, and inaugurate sales promotion 
plans designed to expand old markets 
and develop new ones. It further 
recognized that these activities could 
only be attained by agreement among 
the members thereof, and, therefore, 
such agreements under our legal con- 
cept of restraint of trade might be 
held to violate the anti-trust laws. 
No definite distinction had as yet 
been made and established between 
the fixing of prices and the determina- 
tion of prices. Congress simply recog- 
nized that, in the case of agricultural 
producers, cooperative action, even 
though it might result in restraint of 
trade, was a necessity if these pro- 
ducers were to be permitted to sur- 
vive in our changing economy and 
if the consuming public were to be 
given an adequate supply of their 
products, 

In authorizing the formation of 
agricultural marketing agencies, Con- 
gress did not take away judicial con- 
trol over the enforcement of our 
anti-trust laws. In the statutory 
grant provision was made for the 
intervention of the head of an execu- 


tive department whenever he had 
“reason to believe that monopoliza- 
tion or the undue enhancement of 
prices” had occurred. Prior approval 
of intended acts was not made a 
part of the statutory authorization. 
No strait-jacketing restrictions, such 
as rules or regulations governing the 
conduct of the members or of the 
agency, were imposed. The nature of 
the industry, coupled with the aims 
and purposes of the cooperative ef- 
fort, were deemed sufficient reasons 
for legislative exemption in view of 
the provision for administrative con- 
trol should abuses arise. Thus, in de- 
termining restraints by agricultural 
producers the standard was shifted 
from price-fixing to the undue en- 
hancement of prices. Price-fixing by 
groups was legalized and full empha- 
sis placed upon the effect of the co- 
operative action upon prices. 


Thus, the stage was set for judicial 
sanction of marketing agencies oper- 
ating without benefit of specific statu- 
tory, authorization, and the drawing 
of a line of demarcation between co- 
operative action by producers of na- 
tural resource products and the con- 
certed action of others, either through 
combinations by fusion or loosely-knit 
trade associations. On March 13, 
1938, this sanction was given in Ap- 
palachian Coals, Inc. v. United States, 
288 U. S. 471. 


(Part Two of Mr. Vesey’s article 
which discusses the importance of the 
“Appalachian Coals’ case and other 
aspects of this problem, will appear 
in the November issue.) 


Steep Rock Lake Operations 


HE first shipment of ore from 

Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd., came 
out of the open-pit mine in early Oc- 
tober and moved over the new spur 
line of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways on its way to Cleveland, Ohio. 
This achievement took exactly half of 
the three years originally estimated. 
Development of the property was 
speeded up because of the urgent de- 
mand for high-grade ore by Allied 
war plants. The shipment of 1,400 
tons required a train of 27 cars. Two 
hundred and fifty new all-steel 50-ton 
ore cars were built for the C. N. Rwy. 
to handle this traffic. Present plans 
call for a trainload of ore daily and 
production soon to be doubled. 

Dr. M. W. Bartley, geologist and 
production manager, estimates that 
five million tons of ore will be pro- 
duced yearly at full capacity. 

Steep Rock ore is high-grade and 
the Canadian Government considers 
it as a priority war project, authoriz- 
ing the building of the spur line into 
the property and construction of the 
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modern ore-loading dock at Port Ar- 
thur. 

The ore is being taken from the 
bottom of Steep Rock lake located just 
north of Atikokan and approximately 
150 miles southwest of Port Arthur. 
Two lakes had to be diverted and the 
course of another reversed, requiring 
new man-made channels and the blast- 
ing of two large rock cuts; the drain- 
ing of parts of Steep Rock lake, which 


involved 72 billion gallons of water; 
the installation of specially-designed 
equipment to bring the ore from the 
lake to the railway cars; and the con- 
struction of 23 miles of road to reach 
the various diversion projects, and 
an 8,000-ft. haul road on the drained 
portions of the lake. Photo shows part 
of 300,000 g.p.m. drainage which has 
already dropped the lake level 120 ft., 
with 90 ft. to go. 
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The Three Kids Mine 


HE Three Kids Mine near Las Leaching plant, built for the Government by the 
Vegas, owned by the Manganese 


Manganese Ore Company, employs chemical process 
diary of The M. A. Hanna Company, not previously attempted on a large scale 

has proved to be the largest open pit 

deposit of good grade manganese ore 

available in America, Vice President 

M. C. Lake of the ore company said 

in a recent statement. 


While the mining operation has ex- 
ceeded expectations in ore quality 
and tonnage, the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration plant adjacent to the mine 
designed to beneficiate the ore is not 
yet in full-scale production. 

This plant, employing a chemical 
process never before attempted on 
a large scale, is reported to have pro- 
duced several thousand tons of the 
highest grade manganese nodules ever 
made, but full production is now being 
delayed because of mechanical diffi- 
culties encountered in operations. 
These difficulties directly result from 
the fact that many substitute ma- 
terials had to be used in construction, 
because alloy steel and other acid-re- 
sistant materials were more urgently 
required in other war uses. 


In some cases proper materials are 
now slowly being obtained, and in 
other cases new and improved sub- 
stitutes are being developed, so that 
replacements are being made as rap- 
idly as necessary. 

A group of government and private 
experts who are acting as consultants 
in the operation visited the mine and 
plant recently. They included Wil- 
liam C. Browning and §. B. Mc- 
Cluskey of Metals Reserve Co., Los 
Angeles; W. C. Badger of Dow Chem- 
ical Co., Ann Arbor; John D. Sulli 
van of Battelle Institute of Columbus; 
D. N. Nedensky of Pan American En- 
gineering Co., Berkeley, and Dr. G. E. 
Seil of Day & Zimmerman, Philadel- 
phia. A. A. Hotfman is General Man- 
ager and H. L. Hazen is Plant Super- 
intendent. Officers of Manganese Ore 
Company were also present. 

The process used in plant opera- 
tions was described by Mr. Lake as 
follows: 

“The ore, after careful blending, is 
finely dry-ground and leached in a 
combination of towers and agitators 
with a solution of sulphur dioxide to 
yield a concentrated solution consist- 
ing primarily of manganese sulphate. 
The leached pulp is countercurrently 
washed in a series of seven thickeners, 
the first two of which are acid-proof 
construction and 250 ft. in diameter, 
thus making them the largest acid- 
proof thickeners ever constructed. The 
leach solution, after neutralization, is 
evaporated in quadruple-effect evap- 


Ore loading operations at the Three Kids mine 
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Primary drilling is done by churn drills; secondary drilling by rock drills 


Pit approach with plant and stockpiles in background 
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Loaded ore truck approaching 


leaching plant 


of open pit mining operations 


orators to produce manganese sul- 
phate salt which is roasted in a rotary 
kiln 360 ft. long by 11 ft. 3 in. in 
diameter, to yield a calcine of man- 
ganese oxide and sulphur dioxide gas. 
The gas is used in the leaching towers 
to extract additional manganese from 
ore. Miscellaneous sulphur dioxide 
losses in the process are made up by 
burning sulphur. The manganese ox- 
ide from the roasting kiln, while still 
hot, is transferred to another smaller 
rotary kiln where it is nodulized to 
give a product suitable for making 
high grade ferromanganese and other 
products. The nodules contain 65 per- 
cent or more of manganese. 

“The development of the manganese 
ore mine has shown that the original 
estimates of the amount and quality 
of the deposit were most conserva- 
tive,” Mr. Lake said. “The company 
has now delivered, or has already 
stripped and available for immediate 
delivery, ore exceeding the full con- 
tract quotas both in tonnage and 
grade. All ore contract obligations 
have been completely performed on 
or ahead of schedule.” 
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Recovery of Fuel Values 


From Rejects 


Reports by the Committee on Surface Preparation 

describing methods used to reclaim coal that formerly 

was wasted on the surface slate dumps or in the gob 
underground 


Tests on Complete Seam Loading 


HREE mines are operating mobile 
loading machines in the Pitts- 
burgh seam where approximately one 
foot of draw slate is handled. The 
usual practice is to gob part of the 
slate underground in rooms and to 
load the balance into mine cars which 
are taken to the outside and dumped. 
A certain amount of roof coal fre- 
quently comes down with the slate 
and in order to determine the prac- 
ticability of handling this refuse me- 
chanically and recovering its coal, 
some tests were made at these opera- 
tions in which the draw slate and 
roof coal were loaded together as they 
occurred at the working faces under- 
ground and treated at the surface 
cleaning plant. This material was 
tested by itself and was not mixed 
with the regularly mined product. 
As shown in the following table, 
summarizing the results of the tests, 
the coal recovered amounted to 23.6 
percent, 28.8 percent and 18.4 per- 
cent of the refuse treated at each of 
these mines. However, because of the 
inclusion of large amounts of inher- 
ently high-ash roof coal, which lies 
above the draw slate, the quality of 
the reclaimed product was much in- 
ferior in both size and ash content to 
that normally produced at these mines. 
As the preparation plant normally 
handles coal that contains 15 percent 
to 18 percent refuse, in the tests from 
Mines “A” and “B” it was necessary 
to reduce the feed to approximately 
one-third that of the regular tonnage. 
Some of the pieces of slate were of 
such size—5 ft.x3 ft.x1 ft. thick— 
that they had to be broken before 
reaching the cleaning plant and even 
at the low feed rate considerable 
difficulty was experienced in handling 
the large quantity and excessive sizes. 
In two of the three tests it was found 
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easier to pick the coal from the slate 
on the plus 4-in. size, while in the 
other test the plus 4-in. slate was re- 
moved in the regular manner. But it 
was necessary to rehandle this coal 
which resulted in an increased amount 
of breakage over normal and the 
picking tables and refuse conveyors 


MINE A 
Slate Clean coal 
Feed recovered 
Percent Percent 
Pige 4-48... 33.1 6.7 
Minus 4-in. ...... 66.9 31.9 
Ash content, per cent....... 10.8* 


*7 percent ash in normal cleaned R.O.M. 


MINE B 
Slate Clean coal 
Feed recovered 
Percent Percent 
Pits: 39.6 8.3 
Minus 4-in. ...... 60.4 43.8 
Ash content, per cent....... 12.5* 


*7.4 percent ash in normal cleaned R.O.M. 


MINE C 
Slate Clean coal 
Feed recovered 
Percent Percent 
Minus 4-in. ...... 55.9 26.6 
Ash content, percent........ 12.5* 


* 7.1 percent ash in normal cleaned R.O.M. 
Minus %-in. not cleaned. 
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were overloaded, frequently causing 
many delays. 

The mechanical equipment at the 
cleaning plant where these tests were 
run was not built for handling such 
heavy material and undoubtedly it 
could not stand the strain of continual 
operation under this load without a 
considerable amount of rebuilding. 
The refuse boxes were frequently 
over-loaded even at the reduced ton- 
nage and it was often necessary to 
shut off the feed in order to clear out 
the refuse from the cleaning unit 
and although the tests were of short 
duration, there was evidence of in- 
creased contamination in the waste 
system. In the one plant where a re- 
wash unit was operating, practically 
all the feed went down the primary 
refuse boxes into the rewash section. 

But in spite of these difficulties, the 
tests indicated that a considerable 
amount of coal can be reclaimed, par- 
ticularly in the minus 4-in. to plus 
%%-in. size range. The plus 4-in. con- 
stitutes approximately 35 to 40 per- 
cent of the total mine slate product 
but this contains only from 7 to 8 
percent of recoverable coal. The 
minus %-in. runs from 35 to 40 per- 
cent ash and it is doubtful whether 
it would be advisable to attempt to 
treat this product—a wet washer 
would involve expensive water set- 
tling and filtering equipment and its 
capacity would have to be: dis-pro- 
portionately large so as to handle the 
high percentage of clay that would be 
involved. 

However, it seems conclusive that 
the %-in. by 4-in. range offers pos- 
sibility for economical treatment and 
these sizes constitute approximately 
16 percent of the mine slate output. 
It would further seem advisable, due 
to the high inherent ash content of 
the coal that,is loaded with the mine 
slate, to design a special “rougher” 
cleaning unit for primary separation 
and then feed the primary product 
into the regular cleaning plant with 
the regular raw coal. Thus the over- 
all ash of the clean coal would not 
be increased to an appreciable extent. 
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HE recent installation of a laun- 

der type fine coal washer for re- 
washing sludge at a coal washery in 
central Illinois has resulted in recov- 
ering a considerable amount of high 
quality coal formerly discafded. All 
the coal is washed in jigs, and, in 
the dewatering proeess, the fine-size 
fractions, under one millimeter ap- 
proximately, are delivered to a set- 
tling tank with the circulating wash 
water. Very fine impurities such as 
semi-colloidal fire-clay are carried in 
suspension in the wash water and, 
at least in part, settle out in the tank 
with the fine coal. The washery 
‘ sludge is thus so contaminated as to 
be unmarketable, and was therefore 
wasted. 

The new rewash circuit receives the 
product from the settling tank and 
returns it to the washed coal loading 
system, deslimed at approximately 60- 
mesh and with the ash content reduced 
between 1% and 1 percent below that 
of the plus 1 mm. washed coal. 

In the rewash circuit, the sludge 
from the settling tank is hydraulically 
deslimed at approximately 60-mesh 
and pumped to a feed surge cone 
which also provides some thickening 
ahead of the rewasher. Overflow 
from the feed cone serves as push 
water for the washing launders, any 
excess returning to the desliming 
sump. A _ nozzle type withdrawal 
valve regulates the discharge from 
the surge cone. 

In order to protect the Rheo boxes 
of the rewasher from oversize, enter- 
ing the circuit accidentally, a vibrat- 
ing scalping screen with %4-in. square 
mesh jacket is inserted between the 
surge cone and the receiving launder 
of the rewasher. 

The rewashed product from the top 
launder is dewatered over a vibrating 
screen and delivered to the washed 
coal. loading facilities of the main 
washer. A special “skimming” gate 
permits the top portion of the product 
of the middle launder also to go out 
with the washed product. The re- 
mainder of the middle launder prod- 
uct and all of bottom launder product 
are sluiced back to the desliming sump 
for recirculation as “regulating ma- 
terial,” providing a semi-automatic 
control of the washer operation. 

Refuse from the rewasher is sluiced 
to a refuse sump which also receives 
the overflow from the desliming sump 
and the underflow of the rewashed 
coal dewatering screen as well as the 
overflow from the settling tank of the 
main washer. A refuse disposal pump 
discharges all this reject into a re- 
mote disposal pond. 

The fresh water supply for the re- 
washer circuit is delivered to a con- 
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Flow diagram for fine coal rewashing system—Submitted by Myron W. Mellor 


stant head tank, through a float-con- 
trolled butterfly valve which automat- 
ically adjusts the water delivery to 
the operating requirements. Bottom 
water for the wash boxes is taken 


directly from this head tank while 
a booster pump also connected to the 
head tank provides high pressure 
spray water for the scalping and de- 
watering screens. 


New Plant Recovers a Former Waste 


NEW washing plant has recently 

been installed in southern West 
Virginia with special provision to re- 
claim coal that had formerly been 
wasted at the outside refuse dump. 
The seam mined at this operation 
contains a slate or bone parting which 
does not have a clear cleavage sep- 
aration from the coal; consequently 
there are many pieces of this slate, 
particularly in the larger sizes, that 
come to the tipple with 2 or 3 in. of 
coal adhered to one or sometimes 
both sides. Such pieces are picked 
out by hand from the lump and egg 
sizes but on account of the ‘large 
quantities involved it is impossible to 
save the coal by splitting it off with 
an axe or pick, so there was no choice, 
hefore the new cleaning plant was 
built, except to send all of this product 
to the slate dump. This material 


amounted ‘to approximately 20 per- 
cent of the total refuse and as each 
lump usually contains more coal than 
slate, the coal loss from this source 
was considerable. 

The cleaning plant was designed to 
eliminate this loss. 


The lumps of 


slate with adhering coal are picked by 
hand as before but this product now 
goes to a crusher where it is broken 
down to minus 2-in. and sent to the 
wash boxes. The washing perform- 
ance has proven efficient; recent tests 
at 1.5 specific gravity show an aver- 
age of 2.2 percent of sink in the clean 
coal which has an average ash of 
under 6 percent and the refuse con- 
tains an average of 3 percent of float 
with an ash content of around 15 per- 
cent. Most of this float comes from 
the light middle gravity slate occur- 
ring in the 3-in. by 2-in. and the 2-in. 
by 1-in. sizes. 

The results of the mechanical prep- 
aration are reported as very satisfac- 
tory by the company. The value of 
the merchantable coal reclaimed from 
the former reject is an appreciable 
item and the cost of installing the 
facilities to recover this loss was not 
large as these were included in the 
plant design. This plant incidentally 


has blending arrangements for mak- 
ing diversified products which are ex- 
pected to prove especially advanta- 
geous in the post-war market. 
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HE Upper Freeport Seam, in a 

limited section of western Penn- 
sylvania, carries a “rider”. or upper 
bench of coal and what is called 
“bone” above the normal thickness of 
the seam. The normal thickness is 
about 50 in. and this extra thickness 
runs from 20 to 40 in. The section 
where this unusual seam is found is 
known as the Thick Freeport district. 
The portion is really high-ash coal 
but is called bone for want of a bet- 
ter name. 

The bone takes the place of roof 
slate as found in the normal Upper 
Freeport seam, the thickness varying, 
as dees the bench of coal above it. 
The bone is often 16 in. thick, and it 
is often difficult to locate its upper 
limit as it seems to blend into the 
upper coal, the percentage of ash 
content of it being greater at the 
bottom where the line of demarcation 
between coal and bone is more pro- 
nounced. The bone varies in ash 
content from about 25 percent to 40 
percent. 


Reclaiming High-Ash Coal 


Various methods are used in the 
attempt to prevent bone being loaded 
with the coal, the two systems most 
popular are (1) cutting it out with 
Universal type cutting machines or 
(2) working the coal in benches, that 
is, loading out the coal below it, then 
shooting it down to be loaded into 
bone cars or gobbed in the working 
place; after disposing of the bone the 
upper coal is mined. By mining in 
steps a full cut of coal can be loaded 
at the same time. 

Either of the above methods does 
not prevent bone being loaded with 
coal or coal with the bone. 

The bone in the coal can be taken 
eare of by the use of picking tables 
and cleaning plants, but the coal in 
the bone finds its way to the refuse 
dump and is lost. Im picking the 
bone from lump coal it is often diffi- 
cult to fully recognize it and doubt- 
ful lumps and lumps with coal ad- 
hering to them go into the refuse 
bin. To cure this waste of good coal, 
cleaning plants have been installed. 


The refuse is crushed and cleaned and 
the cleaned product is blended into the 
coal which has gone through the main 
cleaning plant. 

Because of war demands, it has 
been difficult to get cleaning equip- 
ment; and, realizing that something 
should be done to use the fuel value 
in the discards, one operating com- 
pany built a separate tipple in which 
was installed a bin and plate feeder, 
a picking table, a crusher and storage 
bins for cleaned product. All the 
equipment used was second-hand. The 
refuse is hauled from bins to the 
picking table, all foreign matter is 
removed, and this material is then 
crushed to 1-in. and put into the 
bin for car loading. This product 
analyzes about 20 percent ash. It 
was necessary to find a market for this 
product—which has been accomplished 
—and this make-shift tipple has done 
away with the necessity of hauling 
large quantities of good fuel to the 
refuse bank, and has given a return 
to the operator for what was formerly 
an expense. 


Salvage of Coal From Mine Refuse in the 
Pittsburgh District 


THOMAS FRASER 


By 


J. A. KELLEY 


H. G. GRAHAM 


HE threat of acute fuel shortage 

during the period of high war- 
time demand calls for a careful ap- 
praisal of all possible sources of coal 
supply. The limited number of skilled 
mine workers undoubtedly constitutes 
the bottleneck that limits our prospec- 
tive coal production. This condition 
lends especial interest to the possibil- 
ity of salvaging fuel from mine refuse 
and such waste materials that are 
already being mined and delivered to 
the surface. Obviously, any coal that 
can be recovered from these materials 
can be obtained without any additional 
miners. 

In our usual mining practice, de- 
veloped during normal peacetime pe- 
riods of highly competitive coal pro- 
duction, it is a common thing to dis- 
ecard varying proportions of unmar- 
ketable material ranging from actual 


Extract from U. S. Bureau of Mines R. I. 
$768, giving the conclusions formed from a 
complete field investigation in western Penn- 
sylvania, including coal analyses, float and sink 
tests of numerous samples from mines and 
refuse dumps. 
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refuse to slightly off-grade coal. It 
is difficult to combat these causes of 
fuel waste under the normal condition 
of over-supply of high-grade coals 
available at low prices. There is often 
no place in the market for second-rate 
coals at a supportable price level. In 
periods of emergency, however, these 
coal reserves would be very useful, 
and, having once been placed in pro- 
duction, they might continue to move 
on short hauls in peacetime. 

This report describes a study of 
available coal in mine refuse in the 
Pittsburgh district of western Penn- 
sylvania. In that region, certain 
structural features of the Pittsburgh 
coal bed that prevail generally over 
a wide area have brought about a min- 
ing practice that results in a sub- 
stantial production of coal-bearing 
mine refuse. 

The condition with regard to coal- 
salvaging opportunities in the Pitts- 
burgh area has its counterpart in 
many other bituminous coal-mining 
regions. Similar conditions prevail 


in the adjoining parts of Ohio and 
West Virginia where the Pittsburgh 
bed is worked. Large quantities of 
off-grade fuel are discarded in mining 
the thick Freeport bed in western 
Pennsylvania and in some parts of 
the Pond Creek seam and the Elk 
Horn seam of the southern Appala- 
chian region; and it is common in 
many regions to discharge the machine 
cuttings and clean-up coal from in- 
ferior parts of the seams. These are 
enly a few of the well-known examples 
of waste-fuel resources. 


Summary 


1. At mines operating in the Pitts- 
burgh bed, it is the common practice 
to gob on the surface a substantial 
tonnage of coal-bearing mine refuse 
coming from falls of roof, clean-up 
of roadways and working places, and 
hand-picking rejects. 

2. The tonnage and coal content of 
this material are much greater at 
mechanized mines than at hand-load- 
ing mines, and the total production of 
such material in the field as a whole 
is increasing. 

3. At hand-loading mines, the pre- 
portion of gob to marketable-coal pro- 
duction is generally under 1 to. 20, 
but at mechanical loading mines it 
may be as high as 1 to 3. 

4, Estimates of tonnage and coal 
content are based upon a rough aver- 
age of one car of rock to ten of shippea 
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coal and 20 percent merchantable 
coal in the refuse. Upon this basis, 
it is estimated that there is a pro- 
duction of at least 20,000 tons a day 
of mine refuse, considering only the 
large mines that produce enough to 
justify consideration of salvaging op- 
erations. This refuse is estimated to 
contain 4,000 tons per day of recover- 
able coal suitable for general indus- 
trial use. 

5. Hand picking and washability 
tests indicate that the separation re- 
quired to salvage this coal is in the 
moderately difficult category, and it 
is feasible to recover the coal by using 
commercial washing equipment or by 
hand picking. 

6. Some typical samples of float 
coal recovered in tests of mine refuse 
analyzed around 10 percent ash, 13,- 
500 B.t.u. per pound, and 2,480 de- 
grees F. ash-softening temperature. 

7. Experience in operation of wash- 
eries on similar material in other 
fields teaches that the material-han- 
dling equipment must be built very 


rugged to withstand hard service in 
such a plant, and refuse-discharging 
and disposal facilities must have 
larger capacity than the conventional 
washery designed for coal. 

8. Estimates of cost of salvaging 
the coal by hand picking indicate 
that the ratio of ini- 
tial investment cost 
to daily production 
is the dominant fac- 
tor in economy of op- 
eration, with a min- 
imum of 300 tons per 
day of available raw 
material represent- 
ing the marginal 
condition. With 
larger tonnages of 
raw material than 
that, a project may 
have profit possibilities. 

9. In addition to furnishing a source 
of quick coal production for war 
needs, the salvaging of coal from 
mine refuse in the Pittsburgh area 
appears to have a role of growing 
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importance in the future expansion 
of mechanical operation and concen- 
trated low-cost mining. The present 
trend of development is strongly to- 
ward full-seam mining and large- 
scale bulk handling of the material. 
As the unit cost of production in the 
mine goes down ow- 
ing to these develop- 
ments, there is a con- 
current trend toward 
decrease in yield of 
merchantable coal 
per ton of raw ma- 
terial, which offsets 
to some extent the 
advantage of the 
lower production 
costs. As these two 
factors increase with 
the expansion of 
mechanization, re- 
covery of additional coal by treatment 
of the increasing volume of mine 
rock may assume vital importance 
in swinging the balance to the credit 
side. 


Recovery of Refuse Product Made in 
Selective Mining 


MINE in western Pennsylvania 

that is operated primarily to pro- 
duce metallurgical coal is working a 
seam about 7 ft. thick that is divided 
into three benches—the top bench of 
26 in. and the bottom bench of 33 in., 
are high grade coal but the middle 
section of from 12 to 16 in. contains 
some bone and high-ash coal that 
makes it unsuitable for metallurgical 
purposes and must therefore be kept 
separate from the remainder of the 
seam. This separation is made at the 
working faces by taking two machine 
cuts in the middle section and loading 
out the cuttings, into mine cars as a 
separate product. The top and bot- 
tom sections of high grade coal are 
then shot down and loaded for me- 
tallurgical fuel. 

The two products, which of course 
are loaded separately into mine cars, 
and hoisted separately at the shaft, 
are diverted at the top of the tipple— 
the metallurgical coal going direct to 
the screens and picking tables and 
cther preparation facilities before 
loading into railroad cars and the re- 
ject is sent to a special cleaning plant. 
This reject coal is suitable for steam 
purposes but its high ash content 
reduced its combustion efficiency and 
further added to the transportation 
cost, so that a separate cleaning plant 
was installed for this product. This 
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cleaning plant uses both the wet and 
dry processes. 

The product is dumped on to a bar 
screen with 3-in. openings. The over- 
size is hand-picked and thence passes 
to a crusher whose product is re- 
mixed with the undersize 3-in. screen- 
ings. These are fed onto screens 
which separate into three sizes: plus 
1%-in. 1%x%-in. and minus %-in. 


The plus 1%4-in. is sent to the crusher. 
The 1%x¥% goes to wash boxes; the 
minus %%-in. is rescreened over a %- 
in. cloth. The oversize from this 
screen also goes to the wash boxes. 
The minus %-in. goes to air cleaning 
units that are equipped with a dust 
collector. These processes make a 1% 
x % cleaned product reduce the ash 
which is from 19 to 21 percent in the 
rejects to approximately 12 percent 
and the total recovery amounts to 
nearly 60 percent of the bone and 
other cuttings delivered to the sur- 
face. 
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As Viewed by A. W. DICKINSON of the American Mining Congress 


HE congressional adjournment un- 

til after November 14 came on the 
evening of September 21, following 
what may have seemed to the over- 
all membership of the House and Sen- 
ate to be a rather dull eight weeks’ 
session but which, nevertheless, to 
those concerned with demobilization 
and surplus disposal bills and particu- 
larly the stockpiling features of the 
surplus legislation, seemed a prolonged 
whirlwind of alternate peaks of action 
and suspense. Wide differences of 
opinion between Senate and House 
conferees on both of the bills delayed 
the departure of Congress from Wash- 
ington for a week beyond the time set 
by the Capitol leaders. 


Demobilization 

Discarding the grant of unemploy- 
ment benefits to Federal employes in 
arsenals and shipyards and the pro- 
posed travel allowances for war work- 
ers to proceed to new jobs or to their 
homes, Congress gave final approval 
to the George reconversion bill. As 
enacted the measure provides for an 
Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version having general powers over 
the Office of Contract Settlement and 
the Surplus War Property Adminis- 
tration. Provision is made for non- 
interest bearing loans to permit States 
and municipalities to plan postwar 
public works, and the solvency of State 
unemployment compensation funds is 
guaranteed; also provided is a Re- 
training and Reemployment Office de- 
signed to coordinate the work of 
agencies now engaged in these activi- 
ties. 


Surplus Disposal— Stockpiling 

As finally approved by the President 
about 5 p. m. October 3, the Surplus 
War Property Disposal Bill, over 
which the Senate and House conferees 
had been engaged in prolonged contro- 
versy, provides a three-man adminis- 
trative board subject to the final 
ruling of the Director of War Mobili- 
zation in matters involving coopera- 
tion with other Government agencies. 
Stated purposes to be followed in dis- 
posal of property are the protection 
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of post-war industry and employment, 
as well as the protection of free mar- 
kets and competitive prices from dis- 
location resulting from uncontrolled 
dumping; also specified are the utili- 
zation of the productive capacity of 
the natural and agricultural resources 
of the country together with the main- 
tenance and encouragement of a 
healthy competitive economy. 

The embattled stockpiling section 
which has now become Section 22 in 
the law as enacted, emerged with the 
phrase “strategic minerals and metals” 
defined to include copper, lead, zinc, 
tin, magnesium, manganese, chromite, 
nickel, molybdenum, tungsten, mer- 
cury, mica, quartz crystals, industrial 
diamonds, cadmium, fluorspar, cobalt, 
tantalite, antimony, vanadium, plati- 
num, beryl, graphite—without limita- 
tion as to quantities—together with 
“aluminum or any other minerals or 
metals in such quantities or amounts 
as the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board may determine to be necessary 
for the stock pile ...” Included are 
ores, concentrates, alloys, scrap, and 
partially and completely fabricated 
articles suitable for stockpiling. Once 
declared surplus and placed in the 
stockpile, minerals and metals therein 
are subject to the provision of the Act 
of June 7 ,1939 (Thomas Stockpiling 
Act), to be released only upon order 
of the President in time of war, or in 
the event of a national defense emer- 
gency arising from the threat of war. 

Under an added subsection (b) the 
War Production Board may, if it finds 
it necessary, protect civilian indus- 
try by withholding amounts of the re- 
spective minerals and metals equal 
to the estimated deficiencies for non- 
war production for a_ six-months 
period, to be disposed of “to the extent 
necessary to meet any such deficiency 
actually found to exist by the WPB, 
at the market price of the respective 
minerals and metals.” Also provided 
is a subsection (c) under which stra- 
tegic materials other than minerals or 
metals may be frozen in stockpiles 
when declared surplus; the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board has full discre- 


Washington 
Highlights 
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I 


tionary authority over retention and 
disposition of these materials. 

Placed in the bill at the insistence of 
the House conferees, subsection (d), 
which almost resulted in recommit- 
ment of the bill, stipulates that the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board 
shall within three months from the 
date of enactment recommend the 
maximum and minimum amounts of 
the respective minerals or metals 
which are to be held in the stockpile; 
thereafter Congress is allowed twelve 
months within which to enact per- 
manent stockpile legislation, and if 
this is not done the Surplus Property 
Board may then proceed to disposal of 
minerals and metals subsequently de- 
clared surplus by the Government’s 
owning agencies. 

A further point of interest to min- 
eral producers in the legislative course 
of the bill was the striking out, by 
watchful Senate and House conferees, 
of the attempt made by the Interior 
Department to reserve all oil, gas, 
and other mineral deposits in lands 
sold as surplus. Presumably the plan 
was to handle such reserved minerals 
under a leasing system, but the con- 
ferees agreed that mineral rights 
should go with the land. 


Pipeline Menace 
One feature of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Disposal Act of great importance 
to anthracite and bituminous coal pro- 
ducers, transporters, and distributors 
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is contained in the provision affecting 
pipeline disposal. It is well known 
that the large lines built by the Gov- 
ernment for emergency transport of 
oil te the eastern seaboard can also 
be used for the transportation of nat- 
ural gas from the heavy producing 
fields of the west and southwest. 
Within three months after enactment 
the Surplus Property Board is re- 
quired to submit a report to Congress 
on pipelines subject to disposal in- 
cluding an outline of the economic 
problems that may be created by their 
disposition and recommendation for 
their disposition or use. The law states 
that no disposition shall be made or 
authorized until thirty days after such 
report has been made while Congress 
is in session, except that the Board 
may authorize any disposal agency 
to lease any such property for a term 
of not more than five years. 


Coal Mineworker Activities 

Apparently still firmly in the saddle 
as leader of the coal miners, John L. 
Lewis closed his convention of some 
2,500 delegates in Cincinnati with ap- 
proval of tentative demands for the 
new operator-miner contract of April 
1, 1945. The mine workers have come 
out for a seven-hour portal-to-portal 
day and a five-day week which would 
approximate an effective working 
week of 30 hours, with underground 
travel time to be paid for at the full 
worktime rate. General understand- 
ing is that an increase of at least $1 
per day will be demanded in the basic 
scale, together with: continuation of 
a basic national wage agreement 
through the medium of collective bar- 
gaining; limitation of the number of 
supervisory and technical employes 
exempted in the wage agreement, and 
provision for the remainder in the 
wage schedule; union-made tools and 
explosives to be furnished by the em- 
ployer; and that cessation of work to 
prevent the shipment of coal to a con- 
sumer while employes are on a legal 
strike will not be a violation of the 
agreement. 

For the moment at least, the con- 
troversy over recognition of the su- 
pervisory employes’ union of UMWA 
District 50 appears to have been 
dropped. Upon withdrawal of the 
mine workers’ requests for further 
strike votes under the National Labor 
Relations Board the District of Co- 
lumbia Federal Court has dismissed 
without prejudice the suit brought by 
a number of coal operators to restrain 
the Board from conducting these 
votes. It is anticipated that the 73 
mines owned by 34 companies which 
are now in Government possession 
will soon be returned to their owners. 


Gold Mining 
Acting on the early September an- 
nouncement of WPB’s new chairman, 
J. A. Krug, that the coming removal 
of controls over civilian production is 
“designed to provide the utmost stimu- 
lus to reconversion when Germany is 
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defeated” and that “industry is to be 
allowed in its own way, according to 
the availability of markets, men, ma- 
terials and parts, to do the swiftest 
and most effective job possible of re- 
storing production, making whatever 
people want and affording maximum 
employment, just: as quickly as pos- 
sible” the American Mining Congress 
promptly pointed out to Mr. Krug that 
the policy outlined applies directly and 
with particular force to the gold 
mining industry, now idle for two 
years as the result of Limitation Order 
L-208. The response has been to per- 
mit gold producers to take steps to 
secure machinery and parts needed 
toward the resumption of production 
and Chairman Krug, in his response 
to the AMC communication, states 
that Order L-208 is being given par- 
ticular consideration, and it is quite 
likely that it will be revoked on 
“X-Day.” 

After introducing a bill to permit 
newly mined gold and silver to be 
sold freely in foreign markets, Senator 
James G. Scrugham of Nevada in a 
Senate floor speech laid stress on the 
need of obtaining higher prices for 
gold with which to offset the tremen- 
dously increased cost of mining. The 
Senator quoted interesting figures 
from an article published by a leading 
financier of India, which tells of sales 
of gold by Britain and the United 
States at $57.03 per ounce and the sale 
by the Indian Goverment of our lend- 
lease silver at prices up to $1.09 per 
ounce. Scrugham voiced criticism of 
such sales when domestic producers 
are limited to $35 per ounce for gold 
and 71.11 cents for silver. 


Steel Wages 


On the last day of September a 
sober-visaged group of CIO and AFL 


leaders emerged from a White House 
conference, which has since been given 
significance by observers as having 
possibly ended the chance of revision 
of Government wage stabilization 
policy for the present. Release in 
midmonth of the 600-page report of 
WLBD’s steel panel on the demands for 
a 17-cent-an-hour wage _ increase, 
guaranteed annual wage, and many 
other costly changes in working con- 
ditions has been followed by further 
“final” hearings before the Board, 
with continued able refutation by steel 
managements of the claims of the 
unions. At one point in CIO leader 
Philip Murray’s testimony before the 
Board, in quoting from an unpubli- 
cized OPA report designated by Ad- 
ministrator Chester Bowles as “pre- 
liminary and confidential,’ Murray 
was checked sharply by WLB Chair- 
man Davis who struck all reference to 
the OPA report from the record, stat- 
ing that there was “no such report in 
the record in the case and we know 
nothing about it.” 


St. Lawrence Project 

Senator Aiken of Vermont revived 
action on his Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Seaway and Power Project bill 
on the last day of the Congressional 
session, September 21, by introducing 
the measure in the form of amend- 
ments to two rivers and harbors bills 
which have passed the House and are 
now on the Senate calendar. No legis- 
lative action can take place until the 
return of Congress on November 14, 
but it is generally believed that the 
rivers and harbors bills will become 
active in the November-December ses- 
sion. The attitude of the Administra- 
tion in favor of Congressional ap- 
proval of the St. Lawrence project is 
of course well known. 
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Gloyd M. Wiles, who was formerly 
general manager of Park City Con- 
solidated Mines Co., at Park City, 
Utah, and until recently in charge of 
operations for National Lead Co., at 


Gloyd M. Wiles 


Baxter Springs, Kans., has been ap- 
pointed manager for the titanium- 
vanadium-iron operations of MaclIn- 
tyre Development Co., subsidiary of 
National Lead Co., at Tahawus, N. Y. 
He succeeds Otto Herres, who recently 
returned to Combined Metals Reduc- 
tion Co. as vice president. 


A. A. Jenkins was elected vice presi- 
dent of Hanna Coal Company and the 
Jefferson Coal Company at the meet- 
ings of the boards of directors held 
September 19. 

In addition to his new responsibili- 
ties, Mr. Jenkins will continue to serve 
as general sales manager of the Ohio 
Coal Department of the M. A. Hanna 
Company. 


J. M. Johnson, chief engineer for 
the Oliver Iron Mining Co. on the 
Marquette range, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the com- 
pany’s Spruce mine at Eveleth, Minn. 


At the meeting of the Salt Lake 
City Chamber of Commerce on Sep- 
tember 11, M. D. Paine was named 
chairman of the mining committee and 
Horace U. Siegel was named chair- 
man of the smoke abatement commit- 
tee. 


J. D. Harlan, mining engineer, 1283 
East South Temple Street, Salt Lake 
City, has resigned the position of vice 
president and consulting mining engi- 
neer of the United States Smelting, 
Refining and Mining Company. In 
due time he expects to resume work 
at his profession. 
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On September 1, 1944, William L. 
MeMorris, Jr., became preparation and 
research engineer for the H. C. Frick 
Coke Company and Associated Com- 
panies, according to an announcement 
by K. L. Konnerth, assistant to the 
president in charge of engineering. 


R. J. Lund, director of the Miscel- 
laneous Minerals Division of WPB, 
has resigned to become assistant di- 
rector of the research department of 
Reynolds Metals Co., at Glen Cove, 
N.Y. 


J. M. Bowlby, president of Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company, has announced 
appointment of R. L. Hallows as tech- 
nical assistant to the president and 
production manager of the Pigment 
Division of that company. Hallows’ 
most recent assignment was as super- 
intendent of smelters of the sub- 
sidiary. 


A. C. Nebeker, Prescott, has been 
reappointed to his former post of field 
engineer by the Yavapai Council of 
the Arizona Small Mine Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, effective October 1. He has 
served for some time as a consultant 
in Arizona for the War Production 
Board. Bahngrell W. Brown has left 
the position to enter private mining 
practice. 


Ralph E. Kirk, manager of raw 
materials, Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., has become president of 
the Birmingham, Ala., Engineers’ 
Club. 


‘ Alvin W. Knoerr, formerly em- 
ployed by the Sunshine Mining Co., 
of Kellogg, Idaho, has joined the edi- 
torial staff of Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal. 


Russell H. Foss was recently ap- 
pointed district sales manager for the 
New York District of Hazard Wire 
Rope Division of American Chain & 
Cable Company, Inc. Mr. Foss, who 
has been with the company for 6 
years, will continue to make his head- 
quarters at 230 Park Avenue, New 
York. 


M. D. Howell, vice president, United 
States Steel Corporation of Delaware, 
recently announced the appointment 
of Howard E. Isham as assistant vice 
president. In addition to his new 
duties, Mr. Isham will continue as 
assistant treasurer. He first came to 
U. S. Steel subsidiaries in 1938 on 
the staff of Mr. Howell, then vice 
president of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation. Previously he was asso- 
ciated with Sherwin Williams Com- 
pany, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, 
and Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, his duties with these companies 
relating to financial matters. 


John Edgar, who supervised the 
6,500-ft. extension of the Treasury 
tunnel and initial development work 
for the Idarado Mining Co., near 
Ouray, Colo., has returned to the staff 
of Sunshine Mining Co., at Kellogg, 
Idaho. 


S. M. Cassidy has been appointed 
vice president of the Weirton Coal 
Company, effective immediately, it is 
announced by T. E. Millsop, president 


S. M. Cassidy 


of the Weirton Steel Company. Mr. 
Cassidy, who resides in Uniontown, 
Pa., has been manager of the Weirton 
Coal Company since he joined the or- 
ganization eight years ago. 


Robert H. Carpenter has become 
mining geologist for International 
Smelting and Refining Co. at Salt 
Lake City. He was formerly on the 
staff of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


C. H. Burgess has resigned from the 
Aluminum Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board to take a position with 
the United Engineering Corporation. 


Ralph D. Pomeroy, vice president, 
budget officer and auditor of the Utah 
Fuel Co., Salt Lake City, has been 
elected to membership in the Con- 
trollers Institute of America. The In- 
stitute is a technical and professional 
organization of controllers devoted to 
improvement of controllership pro- 
cedure. 
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John S. McGhee, formerly superin- 
tendent of Island Creek’s Mine No. 22 
at Holden, has been appointed general 
superintendent of Island Creek Fuel 
& Transportation Co., at Huntington, 
W. Va. He succeeds W. A. Buchanan. 

M. R. Baker, assistant superinten- 
ent at Mine No. 22, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent. 


Perry D. Helser, chief of the mag- 
nesium branch of WPB, has been ap- 
pointed secretary-treasurer of the re- 
cently organized Magnesium Associa- 
tion with headquarters in New York 
City. 


Appointment of Edgar C. Brandt as 
assistant to the general manager of 


the Crocker-Wheeler Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Division of Joshua 
Hendy Iron Works has been announced 
by A. J. M. Baker, general manager 
of the Crocker-Wheeler Division. 


John R. Van Fleet—Last month’s 
announcement should have stated that 
Mr. Van Fleet has been elected presi- 
dent of the United States Vanadium 
Corporation. 


Sam J. Bates has been made man- 
ager of the Sandlick mines of the 
Wright-Holland Coal Co., at Whites- 
burg, Ky. 


T. L. Joséph has been appointed ad- 
ministrative assistant (assistant dean) 


T. R. Johns, 78, retired vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Industrial 
Collieries Corporation, died Septem- 
ber 28 at Johnstown, Pa. Mr. Johns 
retired in June, 1942, after 66 years 
of continuous service in the coal in- 
dustry. He began his long and varied 


career in the mining industry as a 
trapper boy and became one of the 
best authorities on advanced methods 
of coal mining. In addition to associa- 


- tions with several mining companies, 


he served on a number of advisory 
boards and held membership in the 
Engineers Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania, the American Mining Con- 
gress, the American Iron and Steel 
Institute and the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. 


W. W. Graff, 67, Negaunee district 
superintendent for the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company, died October 2 at Ish- 
peming, Mich. A graduate of Lehigh 
University, Mr. Graff has been affili- 
ated with the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Company since 1901. He began his 
work in the engineering department 
and in three years he became super- 
inkendent at Cliffs Shaft and Moro. 
In’ February, 1940, he became district 
superintendent. 


Frank D. Aller, retired mining en- 
gineer, of Golden, Colo., died June 21, 
at Golden. He was a member of the 
class of 1892, Colorado School of 
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for the Minnesota School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, University of Minne- 
sota Institute of Technology. Dean 
Joseph, a native of Utah, has been at 
the university since 1919. He is au- 
thor of numerous articles on iron ore, 
sintering and blast furnace practice 
and has won three national prizes of 
the A. I. M. E. for outstanding papers. 
He succeeds Dean E. H. Comstock, 
who retired early in the summer. 


Hubert O. DeBeck, district manager 
and field engineer for Colonial Mica 
Corp., at Custer, S. Dak., has become 
assistant to the president with head- 
quarters in New York City. 


Obituaries 


Mines. He retired from his position 
with American Smelting and Refining 
Co. in 1939. Among other important 
assignments he was in charge of Gug- 
genheim interests at Antofagasta, 
Chile, for 18 years. 


Dr. Walter Harvey Weed, 82, geolo- 
gist and copper authority and editor of 
Mines Handbook from 1914 to 1925, 
died at Altadena, Calif., September 6. 


Edwin M. Rogers, 85, pioneer min- 
ing engineer, formerly of Central City, 
Colo., died in New York City July 30. 
He was the son of the late Andrew 
N. Rogers, proposer of the Moffatt 
tunnel. 


Edward M. Green, general manager, 
Jermyn-Green Coal Co., of Pittston, 
Pa., died August 11 at the University 
of Pennsylvania Hospital in Phila- 
delphia. He was formerly superin- 
tendent for Jermyn Coal Co., later 
superintendent for Pennsylvania Coal 
Co. With William S. Jermyn, he later 
organized the Jermyn-Green Coal Co. 


Dennis P. Woods, 59, consulting 
mining engineer of Spokane, Wash., 
died recently in a Spokane hospital. 
He was a member of the class of 1902, 
Washington State College, and was 
active in engineering work in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


Dwight E. Woodbridge, 82, mining 
engineer well known for his work .in 
exploring and developing ore deposits, 
died on July 15, at Duluth, Minn. He 
was deeply interested in the utiliza- 
tion of low grade iron ores and was 
active in the early work of beneficia- 
tion of low grade magnetite ores at 
Babbitt, Minn. 


W. H. Schacht, 64, president and 
general manager of the Copper Range 
Company, died September 29 at 
Painesdale, Mich. Mr. Schacht was a 
graduate of the Michigan College of 
Mines, finishing there in 1904. He 
invented the Copper Range rotary im- 
pact crusher and took active part in 


organizing and developing the Copper 
District Power Company of which he 
was president. He was also president 
of the Copper Range Railroad and 
held numerous other important posts 
in the community. 


Harry C. Bacorn, well known Mon- 
tana mining engineer and mine opera- 
tor, died at Butte, September 23. Mr. 
Bacorn was born and educated in IIli- 
nois bui spent most of his adult life in 
the mines of the western United 


States. From 1916 to 1938 he was 
vice president and general manager 
of the Jardine Mining Company, there- 
after taking care of his own interests. 
In 1942 he accepted a position as sen- 
ior mining engineer with Metals Re- 
serve Company in Washington, D. C., 
but gave this up some time ago be- 
cause of failing health. 

He was a charter member and for- 
mer vice president of the Mining As- 
sociation of Montana and also a mem- 
ber of the American Mining Congress, 
the A. I. M. E. and the Montana So- 
ciety of Engineers. 


Newton Cleaveland, 70, well known 
western mining engineer and dredge 
operator, died August 21, at his home 
in Berkeley, Calif. He was manager 
of the Rand Gold Dredging Associates 
and a partner in Dredge Placers, Inc. 
He was a graduate of Stanford Uni- 
versity, class of 1899, and a past presi- 
dent of Stanford Alumni Association. 
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Dependability Was 
Never So Important 


It's times like these that prove the efficiency of any mining machine 
but never before have mechanical loaders, so brutally, been put to 
the test of performance. The Whaley “Automat” is meeting every 
— demand in double and triple shift work, whether in coal 
oading, whole seam mining, or rock and slate work. And, it's doing 
the job, turning out big tonnage day in and day out, at lowest main- 
tenance cost. 


The loader with the 

natural, smooth, 

easy, shovel action 
loading head. 


Dependability was never so important . . . the demand for the 
Whaley “Automat” never so great. The "Automat's” reputation for 
keeping so everlastingly at its job, under severe conditions, is due to 
its exclusive smooth working, automatic, shovel action loading head 
. » « the loader that takes the material as it finds it . . . the only 
loader that will load—in its stride—any lump of coal that will pass 
through your tipple, or any lump of rock your cars, aerial tram or 
larry, can take. Plan now for your loading machine needs in 1945. 
Myers-Whaley Company, Knoxville 6, Tenn. 


MYERS-WHALEY 


Mechanical Loaders Exclusively for Over 36 Years 
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Jean Larue 
has spent 
45 years as 
a coal miner, 
the last 30 
years in a 
single mine, at 
Pocahontas, 


Va. 


* 


States 


WEST VIRGINIA 


»>»» The opening of a new mine at 

Whittaker, on Paint Creek, 
which will employ 450 men and pro- 
duce 2,000 tons of coal daily, was an- 
nounced recently by officials of the 
Koppers coal division, Eastern Gas 
and Fuel Associates. 

The mine will tap the Eagle seam 
and is located a mile from Whittaker 
on Toms Fork. The grading of a new 
road to the mine has been completed. 

The new mine has been designated 
as the Powellton No. 3 Eagle and will 
produce coal to be used exclusively in 
metallurgical and by-products proc- 
esses. 

In announcing the opening of the 
mine, company officials pointed out 
that houses will be made available for 
new employes at their other nearby 
mining communities of Gallagher, Liv- 
ingston, Standard, Glenn Huddy and 
Morton as well as at Whittaker. 

Applicants for employment are be- 
ing interviewed at the Koppers coal 
office at Gallagher and at the Mont- 
gomery USES office. 


>»» The U. S. Bureau of Mines is 
establishing two new sub-district 
safety offices—one at Johnstown, Pa., 
and one at Fairmount, W. Va. The 
objective desired is to make it pos- 
sible to assemble the inspectors and 
field safety workers into central offices 
instead of having them scattered about 
as at present. A number of advan- 
tages are expected to obtain from this 
new plan. 
The sub-district office at Johnstown 
will serve Cambria and Somerset 
Counties and the Broadtop section of 
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Fulton, Huntington and Bedford Coun- 
ties. E. R. Maize will be engineer in 
charge at the Johnstown branch. 

The new office at Fairmount, W. 
Va., will serve northern West Virginia 
and will be under Dan Walker as en- 
gineer in charge. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


»»» The Imperial Coal Company’s 
first-aid team of Coalport made 
a perfect score to win the first-aid 
meet Saturday evening, September 16 
at the Barnesboro municipal stadium. 
A prize of $210 was the reward to the 
winning team. Over 5,000 spectators 
were. present. 
The Bakerton No. 9 mine of the 
Sterling Coal Company took second 
place with a score of 99.738. No. 9 


PETER F.LOFTUS 
Consulting Engineers 


ENGINEERING AND ECONOMIC SUR- 

VEYS, ANALYSES AND REPORTS ON 

COST PROB E COAL MIN- 
ING. INDUSTRY 


Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa 


mine of the Redlands Coal Company at 


+ - HAMILTON WRIGHT PHOTOS 


Heilwood was third; Marsteller mine 
of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Corporation was fourth; Barnes & 
Tucker Coal Company of Barnesboro 
was fifth. Other teams participating 
received $35 each. 

The Coalport team’s perfect score 
is the second to be made in the history 
of first-aid meets for miners in this 
area. A team from the Ebensburg 
Coal Company of Colver made a per- 
fect score at Portage a month earlier. 

The principal speaker at the Barnes- 
boro meet was H. B. Duffus, safety 
engineer of Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. 


»»» Anthracite commercial produc- 
tion loss due to Labor Day was 
materially less than that of the pre- 
vious holiday, the Fourth of July. 
Based on the average of six previous 
weeks the Labor Day loss was about 
77,000 tons and for the Fourth of July 
holiday was about 355,000 tons. 


»»» One leading anthracite com- 

pany, studying the employment 
situation has found that of some 6,000 
men employed, 870 entered the Armed 
Services and of these 75 men, or 8.6 
percent have returned to the company. 


»>»» Administrator Ickes has an- 

nounced the appointment of 
Ruben R. Davis as Assistant Regional 
Director in charge of anthracite. He 
succeeds E. L. Wilson, who resigned 
to resume his former position with 
the Lehigh Navigation Coal Company. 


L. E. YOUNG 


Consulting Engineer 


Mine Mechanization 
Mine Management 


Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


P. R. PAULICK 
Consulting Mechanization Engineer 


Specializing Exclusively in Practical Engi- 
neering Application of Fundamental Mine 
Mechanization Principles; Selection of 
Proper Equipment; Correct Engineering 
Planning; Proper Installation; and Effi- 
cient Operation. 


South Park Road, Library, Pa. 
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»>»» The following statement was 

recently made by Richard 
Maize, Secretary of Mines for Penn- 
sylvania: 


“A great change is taking place 
in the coal mines of the Nation. 
More and more is electricity finding 
a place in the mechanization of both 
anthracite and bituminous mines. 
While the need for it is obvious if 
the coal industry is to live and pros- 
per, care, however, should be exer- 
cised so that the added fire hazards 
and new sources of gas ignition be 
safeguarded in all presently in- 
stalled, or proposed electrical in- 
stallations in coal mines. 

“A condition never before re- 
corded in the history of mining now 
exists in West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. In West Virginia 
the bodies of 16 men are sealed in a 
mine; in Pennsylvania there are six 
and in Ohio, 64. All are the result 
of mine fires caused by electricity. 

“TI respectfully urge every mine 
operator, mine superintendent, safe- 
ty engineer and mine inspector to 
carefully check the electrical equip- 
ment in the mines under his juris- 
diction and direct that such equip- 
ment be installed in a manner that 
will tend to reduce to a minimum the 
possibility of mine fires. 

“So that you might not defeat 
your purpose when installing elec- 
tricity in your mine, always remem- 
ber that when an electrical installa- 


mining industry. 


out Standards." 


to the mining industry. 


ANNUAL COAL CONFERENCE 
Pittsburgh, Pa., December 14, 15, 1944 


oe conference of the Coal Division of the American Mining 
#\ Congress will be held at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Thurs- 
day and Friday, December 14 and 15, 1944. 
Conference of this Division and all coal operators and manufacturers 
of mining equipment are invited to attend. This general meeting of 
the Coal Division committees is to correlate the numerous and varied 
studies which are being constantly made for the service of the coal 


Each committee will present its report, reviewing the studies that 
have been completed and outlining plans for future activities. All this 
will be presented for open discussion and suggestions from those present. 
The subjects which will be presented will deal with operating phases of 
"Loading Equipment,” "Belt Conveyors,” “Dust Abatement," "Mine 
Ventilation," "Roof Sealing," "Recovery of Fuel Values from Mine 
Refuse," "Safety," "AC Power Underground,” "Revision of Track Turn- 


The conference begins Thursday afternoon with the meetings of indi- 
vidual committees. The Group Conference will commence at 10 A. M. 
Friday, and will be followed by the annual dinner at which a guest 
speaker of national prominence will talk on a subject of special interest 


It is the Tenth Annual 


tion does what it is supposed to do 
and accomplishes its end it is effi- 
cient. Speed and production may be 
desirable, but they are only the frills 
of an efficiently installed equipment 
and will come as a natural result of 
proper installation. Installation is 
the first and most essential step.” 


The final stage in 
the experimental 
production of gaso- 
line from coal—one 
of the projects being 
carried out by 
Bureau of Mines 
engineers at 
Pittsburgh 


»»» The Ninth Annual Meeting of 

members of Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation, an association of indus- 
tries for the maintenance of healthful 
working conditions, will be held at 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, the Foun- 
dation’s headquarters, on November 
15 and 16. 

The panel on “Putting the Disabled 
Veteran Back to Work,” which the 
Foundation pioneered at its 1943 
meeting, will be continued and will 
report on helpful experiences which 
companies are now gaining in fitting 
the returning soldier to the right job. 


»>»» Releases by the Anthracite 
Committee indicate that land- 
owners, lessees, and operators are 
taking advantage of the available 
means to reduce bootlegging. Since 
December, 1943, the Schuylkill Coun- 
ty courts have granted several in- 
junctions, restraining the mining of 
bootleg coal; other bootleg holes have 
ceased production because the Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Mines 
insisted upon compliance with the 
mining laws of the state, and still 
other holes were closed by blasting or 
bulldozing them. 
Approximately 2,000 men are now 
employed in this activity as compared 
with around 10,000 in 1941. 


»»» Wilkes Barre, Pottsville, and 
Hazleton have been selected as 
the locations for the three meetings 
of the Pennsylvania-Anthracite Sec- 
tion of the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers that 
will be held during the next year. 
Mr. Edward Griffith, Vice President 
and General Manager of the Glen Al- 
den Coal Company, will be chairman 
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of arrangements for the Wilkes Barre 
meeting which will be held sometime 
during November. 

Mr. William B. Wells, Mining En- 
gineer and Estate Agent will be chair- 
man of arrangements for the Potts- 
ville meeting which will be held some- 
time during May. 

Mr. Robert L. Klotz, District Man- 
ager of the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, will be chairman of arrange- 
ments for the Hazleton meeting which 
will be held sometime during July. 


»»» After an outlaw strike by an- 

thracite mine workers of sev- 
eral weeks’ duration in the Shenan- 
doah area of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and Iron Company, the 


for cleaning and sizing all grades of 


coal and is expected to begin ship- 
ments early in 1945. 


»»» Ten thousand acres of virgin 

coal land owned by the Stonega 
Coke & Coal Company and the Block- 
wood Land Company are soon to be 
opened in Harlan County through an 
expansion program which involves 
some ten miles of extensions by the 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Three to 
five mines are contemplated with an 
estimated daily output of 100 to 150 
railroad cars of coal. 


»»» The Clover Splint Coal Com- 
pany of Closplint, Harlan Coun- 
ty, has been purchased by Pittsburgh 


Coal Company. The annual output is 


said to be 400,000 tons of premium 
domestic coal which is also used for 
industrial and coking purposes. 


VIRGINIA 


»»» The Pittston Company has ac- 

quired a controlling interest in 
the Clinchfield Coal Corporation, 
Dante, Va., through purchase of nearly 
81,000 shares of the 135,000 shares of 
common stock. Nearly 2,500,000 tons 
of coal was mined by Clinchfield last 
year in addition to almost 300,000 tons 
mined by lessees. 


Government took over the operation 
of all of its mines. The action was 
regrettable, but it seemed to be the 
only way to end the strike after many 
conferences failed to settle the con- 
troversy. 

The dispute involved the following: 
According to the agreement, when 
contract miners are unable to make 
wages on account of unfavorable min- 
2 ing conditions, the company is re- 
quired to “make-up” their earnings 


Hydro-Separator is avail- 
able for all coarse coal wash- 
— ing. Large capacity and low 
operating cost are features in the 


of to a certain minimum and under these improved launder-type two-cell 
ne conditions the workers are required to unit. 
S- work a full day. The latter, the com- , 
ul pany claims, was not complied with by For coarse coal washing 
at the miners, as many of them worked 
n- only a few hours a day. use The IMPROVED LAUNDER-TYPE 
er 
ALABAMA HYORO-SEPARATOR 
le »»» Cotton ties are an important 
43 item in Alabama, as well as in 
ill all the other cotton raising states. The IE Hydretator Process is the 
ee Tennessee Coal, Iron and R. R. Co., most efficient method avail- 
ng at its strip mill at Fairfield, turns able for fine coal washing. In- 
< them out in great quantities, on a creased recovery of marketable 
schedule of 32 miles of ties per hour. coal may be obtained from pres- 
ite They operate the fastest strip mill in poo? 
nd- the U . S., which turn s out about two cost less with the Hydrotator. 
are million bundles of ties each year, or 
ble a total of 60,000,000. They also fur- ("A ° ° 
nce nish the buckles to secure the ties. For fine coal washing 
un- Ties made at Fairfield are shipped to 
in- all parts of the country. Mhe a YORO TA TOR 
of Strip mining operations are making 
ave good headway in the coal mining in- pave HE Stump Air-Flow is the ac- 
nn- dustry, and a large amount of coal is’ 
| 7 cepted unit for cleaning dry 
nes being piled up from operations of this 1. Coal b a da 
the type. Bituminous coal production in 
still Alabama has shown some improve- coal. Air cleaning produces 
y or ment of late, and is successfully meet- cleaned, dry, and dedusted coal 
ing the various requirements of the in one operation. 
now Solid Fuels Administration. For dry cle aning 
ired "A 
KENTUCKY | fine coal use the 
and »»» Plans have been announced for “i 
as construction of what is ex- j TUMP AIR-FLO WwW 
ings pected to be the largest coal operation : 
Sec- in Pike County, Ky. The Harman 
Min- Coal Corporation will operate 40 miles mm 
that east of Pikeville, with its tipple at R O B E R | S a nd he) C H A E k E R mE 
& Turkey Pen on Big Creek. Leases 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
dent held are said to contain 52,000,000 Mie 265 
Al- tons. : PITTSBURGH, PA HUNTINGTON. W. VA 
‘man The new operation will be equipped 
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PARMANCO Horizontal Drill. 


PARMANCO Horizontal Drills 


are used exclusively in the Iron 
Range for horizontal drilling. 
They are also used by a large 
The new PARMANCO Vertical 
Write us your drilling problems 


Percentage of the strip coal mines. 
Drill has revolutionized test drilling. 


PARIS MANUFACTURING C0. 


PARIS, ILLINOIS 


emand 
M. hanized Operation D 
These Simnlex fachs 


thickness 
85A, 17” high, 10° lift 
86A, 20" high, 13" lift 
lifts from a minimum heig a 
Simplex Jacks have been widely 
ipment. ed sa t. 
er toe li stronger n 
housings. Other automatic lo 
earings, an 


lever jacks in 10, 15 and 20-ton capacities. 


LEVER - SCREW - HYDRAULIC 
Jacks 


Templeton, Kenly & Co 
Better, Safe 


+, Chicago (44), Til. 
r Jacks Since 1899 
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Central 


States 


TRI-STATE 


»»» The Southside Mining Company 
has given the Cox Mining Com- 
pany an operating contract for opera- 
tion of its mill near Chitwood. Ore 
from the O’Jack Mining Company’s 
properties on West Seventh Street 
near Hero’s Crossing will be treated. 
The O’Jack Company has completed 
a new shaft to 135 ft.—46 ft. below 
the former workings. A new derrick 
and 300-ton hopper has been set up 
over the new shaft and a larger com- 
pressor is contemplated. Luther 
Owens is ground foreman and C. W. 
(Tuck) Ritter will be in charge of 
milling operations. 


»»» Messcave Mining Company has 
completed stripping overburden 
from a half acre of the Windsor tract 
on the Robeson land. This is north of 
Galena in the Short creek bottoms. 
Work is being done to prepare for 
expansion of mine operations. 

An 8-ft. depth of overburden has 
been removed to uncover 4 ft. of ore. 
A 1%-yd. dragline with 50-ft. boom 
is being used with a Schramm com- 
pressor furnishing air for drilling. 

A report from Marvin Robinson 
states that 8 to 9 percent recovery 
in zine and lead is expected. The ore 
is being trucked to the Lucky Jack 
mill between Smithfield and Carl 
Junction. 


Associates in the enterprise are H. 
W. Williams, E. A. Gaede and Don 
Gaede, all of Galena, and Cecil Larger 
of Picher and Glenn Richey of Carl 
Junction. 


»>»»» F. W. Evans of Joplin is re- 

ported to have purchased the 
interests of the Cooley Brothers in the 
Sucker Flat open-pit mine in the south 
central part of Webb City. Pumps 
and the washing plant were acquired 
in the transaction as well as the tract 
of 76.5 acres. 


Cooley Brothers, after suspending 
eperations several weeks ago, have 
moved their electric power-shovel 
equipment to Colgate, Okla., for work 
on a coal operation. Originally en- 
gaged in dredging alluvial gold de- 
posits in Colorado and Montana, the 
Cooley Brothers organization has ex- 
cavated the local pit to a depth of 174 
ft. in two years. Evans has empha- 
sized the fact that the deposit is by 
no means exhausted and work will be 
resumed sometime in the near future. 


>»» The derrick and hopper at the 

No. 2 millshaft of the Rialto 
Mining Corporation (destroyed by 
fire on August 3) have been rebuilt. 
The new structures are smaller than 
the previous ones—the hopper is only 
of 350 tons capacity. A first-motion 
hoist has been installed instead of the 
former electric unit. This was the 


Skimmer scoop with large stripper in background at Alston Coal Co. operations 
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near Pittsburg, Kans. 


third fire suffered by this: operation 
in five years. 

Ore will be trucked to the com- 
pany’s No. 3 mill, as the No. 2 mill 
was destroyed by fire in February, 
1942. 


OHIO 


»>»» All papers submitted in the 
James F. Lincoln Are Welding 
Foundation’s $200,000 Award Program 
of 1937-38, and the Engineering Un- 
dergraduate Award and Scholarship 
Program of 1942-43, have been placed 
with Ohio State University’s A. F. 
Davis Welding Library, J. R. Stitt, 
associate professor of welding engi- 
neering, announced recently. 

The papers add substantially to 
the wealth of welding information in 
this collection, one of the largest of 
its kind in the world, containing ap- 
proximately 1,000 books on designing 
for welded construction, welding tech- 
niques and procedures, properties of 
weld metals, standard welding hand- 
books, metallurgy, also magazine ar- 
ticles, technical papers, patents and 
other literature contributing knowl- 
edge on the subject of welding. 

Copies of some 7,000 patents con- 
cerning welding equipment and the 
patented applications of welding to 
products or structures are now on 
file. This library is rapidly becoming 
one of the most extensive reference 
collections available in the Middle 
West from which patent researchers 
in the field of welding can obtain im- 
portant information. 

Engineers, industrial designers, 
technicians, production men, _ship- 
builders, and others interested in re- 
search or general information on 
welding and its application to con- 
struction, manufacture or mainte- 
nance of metal structures are wel- 
come to use the facilities of this 
library. 

The library was presented to the 
university in 1942 by an alumnus, A. 
F. Davis, vice president of The Lin- 
coln Electric Company, Cleveland, who 
was graduated in the class of 1914. 
He selected Ohio State University for 
the gift, it is said, because it is the 
only university in the country that 
offers a four-year course in welding 
engineering. 

The library is located in the Indus- 
trial Engineering Building, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, which 
houses the Industrial Engineering De- 
partment. 


»»» The Bituminous Coal Institute 

held an_ invitational forum 
meeting of sales executives of member 
companies at the Statler Hotel in 
Cleveland, September 18. The entire 
public relations campaign for the 
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“But if Ickes ISN'T a hepcat, why do 
they call him the ‘solid’ fuels adminis- 
trator?" 


furtherance and betterment of bitumi- 
nous coal use was discussed. 


M. L. Patton, vice president, Truax- 
Traer Coal Company was chairman 
and Harry M. Vawter, director of the 
Institute introduced the various phases 
of the work being conducted, giving 
the background and explanatory de- 
tails. 

The speakers were: Maurice Mer- 
mey of Baldwin and Mermey, public 
relations counsel for the Institute, 
who discussed the public’s misconcep- 
tions of socialogical and utilization as- 
pects of the industry; Spencer Arm- 
strong, assistant to Mr. Vawter, who 
outlined the numerous phases of pub- 
licity and information service being 
extended to editors, speakers, etc.; 
Clarence Goshorn, president, Benton 
& Bowles, advertising agency, re- 
viewed the Institute’s objectives in 
raising the stature of the bituminous 
coal industry in the public mind; 
Harold F. Douglas, vice president, 
Benton & Bowles, explained details of 
the Institute’s present contest among 
architects for “Flexible Heating” to 
stimulate the specifying of chimneys 
of ample size to accommodate all 
fuels; and Neal Nyland of Benton & 
Bowles discussed a special new ad- 
vertising campaign in trade magazines 
to aid retail coal dealers. 

Discussions followed each presenta- 
tion and numerous adaptable sugges- 
tions were brought out. The meeting 
was the first of a series to improve 
the post-war promotion of all phases 
of the bituminous industry. 
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»»» In recognition of outstanding 
contributions to ordnance prog- 
ress, the War Department presented 
Battelle Institute, Columbus, Ohio, the 
Ordnance Distinguished Service 
Award at a presentation ceremony 
held at Battelle on September 22. 

Citing the Institute’s research on 
numerous other subjects, Major Gen- 
eral C. T. Harris, Jr., commanding 
general of the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, presented the award on be- 
half of the War Department. Clyde 
Williams, director of Battelle, received 
the citation on behalf of the Battelle 
staff. 

Dr. Frank B. Jewett, president of 
the National Academy of Sciences, 
chairman of the board of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, and vice pres- 
ident of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, acted as princi- 
pal speaker for the occasion. 


ILLINOIS 


»»» The third biennial National 

Chemical Exposition and Na- 
tional Industrial Chemical Conference 
will be held at the Coliseum in Chi- 
cago, November 15 through 19. The 
show is sponsored by the Chicago Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Soci- 
ety and will be of value to a vast 
cross-section of interests especially 
those people holding technical and 
management positions. 


»»» The Sixty-second Coal Report 

(1943) of the Illinois State De- 
partment of Mines and Minerals has 
been issued by Robert M. Medill, Di- 
rector, of Springfield and Robert Weir, 
Asst. Director, of Ziegler. The report 
covers the work of the 14 coal district 
inspectors, two inspectors at large, 
two economic investigators and the 
fluorspar inspector. 

During the year, 141 shipping mines 
produced 68,971,621 tons of coal while 
844 local mines produced 4,373,140 
tons for a total increase of 11 percent 
over 1942 with 200 fewer local mines 
but the same number of shippers. 
Average days worked increased from 
144 to 181 for an increase of 24 per- 
cent. Number of men employed de- 
creased 8 percent. 

Machine mining has increased stead- 
ily in tonnage in recent years with 
a decrease both in severity and fre- 
quency of mine accidents. Much ad- 
ditional comparative data are included. 

Strip mining represented 18 percent 
of the number of operations, employed 
11.9 percent of the men and produced 
22 percent of the product of the ship- 
ping mines. 


»»» 247,214 tons of fluorspar were 

produced by 19 mining com- 
panies employing 1,431 men in Illinois 
during 1943. Five operators pro- 
duced 80,925 tons of zinc and lead ore. 


When a mine is sectionalized, 
an electrical disturbance is 
confined to the area in which 
it starts. Operation of min- 
ing, loading and haulage 
equipment in other areas is 
never penalized. 
In the local area, where dis- 
turbance has arisen, power is 
restored at full voltage at the 
instant the fault has been 
cleared. Not a second of 
needless loss occurs. 
Theaid to operating continuity 
isgreat. There are mines where 
sectionalizing has added as 
much as 10% to daily tonnage. 
Type KSC Automatic> 
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JEFFREY PROGRESS 


As transportation and cutting 
methods improved the develop- 
ment of mechanical means of 
loading became necessary to 
meet the increasing demand for 
coal at prices that could meet 
competitive fuel costs. 


Jeffrey — with long and varied 
experience in the design, devel- 
opment and construction of coal 
mine equipment — was among 
the first to produce a mechanical 
coal loader. 


For modern coal loading methods 
— consult a Jeffrey Engineer. 
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MINNESOTA 


»»» Clyde Iron Works, Inc., of Du- 

luth was acquired by Barium 
Steel Corporation of Canton, Ohio, 
on August 30. No public financing 
was involved. J. A. Sisto, chairman 
of Barium Steel and its president, 
Rudolph Eberstadt have been elected 
chairman and president respectively 
of Clyde Iron Works. C. A. Boesel, 
former secretary and treasurer is now 
vice president and treasurer. R. C. 
Hardy is secretary. All of the direc- 
tors of Barium Steel are now direc- 
tors of Clyde Iron Works, Inc. C. A. 
Luster and J. R. McGiffert remain in 
an advisory capacity. 


Postwar Engineer Training 


Post-war technical and engineering 
jobs will be more plentiful than ade- 
quately trained men and women to fill 
them, say college placement officials 
participating in a survey by North- 
western National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Trainees of Army and Navy “con- 
densed” technical courses may be in 
oversupply, and will need further 
training in order to compete with reg- 
ular engineering graduates. A number 
of colleges are already planning post- 
war courses that will round out and 
complete the professional schooling of 
such trainees. 

Removal of draft deferments from 
engineering students almost com- 
pletely shuts off the new supply of 
graduate engineers and technicians, 
placement authorities point out; the 
longer we are at war from here on, 
the greater will be the post-war short- 
age of such personnel. 

“The post-war market for techni- 
cally trained men and women should 
be good for many years because of 
the vast amount of construction work 
which must be done to rehabilitate the 
countries now torn by the implements 
of war,” is the comment from Temple 
_ University. Rose Polytechnic Insti- 
tute: “Demand should be excellent, 
due to wartime curtailment of civilian 
' (and military) engineering training, 
| and the tremendous probable need for 
| engineers after the war.” Stanford 
University’s School of Engineering: 
' “Expect a shortage of well-trained 
men; a surplus of partially-trained 
and below average technical men.” 


| “There are so few now graduating 
- and enrolled in engineering that we 
expect the demand for technically 
_ trained men and women to far exceed 
the supply for the first two or three 
'years of the post-war period”—Uni- 
| versity of New Hampshire. 
“Demand should absorb the avail- 
_ able supply for a time; then there will 
brobably be a surplus due to the large 
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graduating classes which will follow 
in two or three years after the war. 
After which supply and demand will 
probably fall into normal equilibrium, 
except in a few specialized fields.”— 
College of Engineering, University of 
Illinois. 

“Now that 98 percent of our civil- 
ian engineering students are drafted, 
am certain there will be a very great 
unfilled demand for technically trained 
men. It will require a number of 
years to catch up with this need.”— 
College of Engineering, University of 
Idaho. “After industrial changeovers 
to civilian products are made, demand 
for technically trained personnel will 
exceed supply.”—College of Engi- 
neering, Marquette University. “Some 
of the partly trained people are likely 


to be disappointed in post-war compe- 
tition with those who are fully 
trained.”—Princeton University 
School of Engineering. 

Of 54 engineering and technological 
schools participating in the survey of 
post-war employment prospects for 
technically trained men and women, 
the placement officials of 38 were defi- 
nitely optimistic, four felt that the 
supply of personnel would just about 
balance the demand, three felt that 
there would be an oversupply of tech- 
nically trained persons compared with 
the opportunities available, five quali- 
fied their answers with references to 
various economic factors difficult to 
predict, while four felt that future 
prospects were so uncertain that they 
declined to make any predictions. 
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»»» A number of improvements 

have been made at the Shoe 
Basin mine of the Pennsylvania Gold 
and Silver Mines, Inc., at the foot of 
Argentine mountain in Summit County, 
near Montezuma. A new compressor 
house has been built and a new gaso- 
line-driven compressor installed. Snow- 
sheds and other buildings have been 
erected. A new mucking machine has 
been purchased for the mine. Some 
1,500 tons of mill-grade ore carrying 
values in lead, zine and copper have 
been stock-piled since commencement 
of work last winter. 


»»» Concrete bases for new ma- 

chinery to be installed this fail 
have been completed at the Highland 
Mary mill in Cunningham Gulch. A 
ball mill has arrived for immediate 
setting up. Switchover to a new flow- 
sheet will be made after all new equip- 
ment is in place. Increased capacity 
several times over that now available 
will result, as well as better recovery. 
The new mill will have a completely 
up to date selective flotation flowsheet. 


ARIZONA 


»»» Reports from four Gila County 

properties made in Globe, tell of 
a three-ton daily average output for 
the Regal mine of the Arizona Chrys- 


otile Asbestos Company, located on 
the Salt River, 50 miles east of the 
county seat. The mine products are 
being used in the production of oil 
filters for ships now under construc- 
tion on the west coast. 


J. A. Guldin is shipping 60 tons 
of copper ore regularly every two days 
from the old Superior and Boston 
properties on Copper Hill, to lower 
Miami. 

Rudy Keller ,of the Falcon Mining 
Company, Claypool, and Chris Muel- 
ler, Globe, are mining manganese from 
a black oxide claim lease. The output 
is trucked to the stockpile in Phoenix. 


The Wright and Maxwell asbestos 
mine, part of the old Triangle group 
located near the U. S. highway 60 
miles northeast of Globe, has been 
taken over by Floyd Brown, Globe. 


»»» Purchase of the old Keystone 

mill in Mineral Park, Mohave 
County, by L. L. Robinson, Los An- 
geles, Calif., and that it will reopen 
to accept ores of the district, has been 
announced in Kingman. Custom ores 
from Cerbat, Mineral Park, and 
Chloride will be accepted at once. 
Other mines in the area, notably the 
Silver Hill, are expected to reopen as 
a result of the deal. The Keystone 
mill has been inactive since operated 
by the Ward interests. 


Loading iron ore at the Columbia Iron Mining Company pit at Cedar City, Utah. 
Ore is shipped to the Geneva, Utah steel plant 


»»» The Tennessee zinc-lead prop- 

erty in Mohave County has gone 
on a six-day work week. An average 
of 100 tons daily are being milled from 
the mine ores. 


»»» Mid-November is expected to 

see the completion of a new dam 
on the Black River, in the White 
Mountain Indian reservation, to im- 
pound water for mining operations at 
the Phelps Dodge Corporation open 
pit mine at Morenci. 


Total cost of the dam will run more 
than $300,000. Its spillway will run 
180 ft. in length, and a rock fill will 
protect it on both sides. Five large 
pumps are to be installed to utilize 
the stored water. 


The project is located 85 miles north 
of San Carlos, and is reached by a 
forest service road. 


»»» <A comprehensive survey of the 

long-fibre asbestos deposits in 
the Globe area, prompted by the in- 
creasing demand for the product, has 
been made by representatives of the 
Federal War Production Board. The 
surveying party comprised Utley W. 
Smith and S. L. Mathewson, Washing- 
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ton, D. C., chief and deputy director 
respectively of the WLB cork and as- 
bestos division; C. M. Heron, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, consultant of the 
WLB mining division; and Travis 
Lane, Phoenix, supervising engineer 
of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 


»»» Lowering of ore grades would 

preclude the nation’s mineral 
areas reacting as readily to a war- 
time emergency 25 years hence as 
they have in the present crisis, it is 
said by Dr. T. G. Chapman, director 
of the Arizona Bureau of Mines at 
the University of Arizona. 

Arizona herself is an example of 
lowering ore grades throughout the 
nation, he said. “During the past four 
years Arizona produced 9 percent 
more copper than in the four years 
of World War I, but had to treat 95 
percent more tonnage,” he said in 
illustration of how ore grades are 
dropping. 

“Because iron ore, high grade alum- 
inum ore, and petroleum will have to 
be obtained from lower grade sources, 
we probably cannot produce metals 
so readily in another period of emer- 
gency. 

“It is desirable to freeze our excess 
stocks of strategic minerals and me- 
tals, including non-ferrous scrap at 
the end of this war. The frozen min- 
erals and metals would be released 
only by an act of Congress and only 
in the event of a war emergency.” 


UTAH 


»»» Construction of a new sulphuric 

acid plant of 150 tons capacity 
at Garfield, Utah, by the Garfield 
Chemical and Mfg. Corporation, a 
subsidiary of American Smelting & 
Refining Company and Utah Copper 
Company, is announced by William J. 
O’Connor, Utah manager of the smelt- 
ing conipany. 

The plant, to cost $1,000,000, will 
provide for markets requiring 150 tons 
daily in addition to the 100 tons per 
day now being produced by the ori- 
ginal plant. Construction work on the 
new plant has already started and its 
completion should require about ten 
months. The project has been ap- 
proved by the War Production Board. 

New outlets for additional acid will 
be the Geneva Steel plant, the newly 
completed high-octane plant of the 
Utah Oil Refining Company at Salt 
Lake City, the superphosphate plant 
now under construction at Pocatello, 
Idaho; for the Simplot Corporation, 
and other consumers in California. 

The Simplot plant will use acid in 
processing phosphate rock from 
Conda, Idaho, underground mines of 
the fertilizer division of Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company. The new 
Garfield plant will apply the same 
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general chemical methods for pro- 
ducing the acid as are employed in 
existing plants. 


MONTANA 


»»» The Coeur d’Alene Extension 

Mines Company has purchased 
a fluorspar property near Superior, 
Mont., from Joe Brooks, a Sunshine 
miner who discovered the prospect 
while looking for a copper outcrop. 
The mineral is a clear white crystal 
and is said to assay 98.4 percent CaF,,. 
U. S. Bureau of Mines geologists have 
been examining the discovery for sev- 
eral weeks. The Coeur d’Alene Com- 
pany is building a road to the mine 
and installing an air compressor and 
other machinery. The management 
states sacked shipments will be made 
direct from the surface outcrop, which 
is reported to be some 30 ft. wide. The 
mineral is said to be worth $42 per 
ton f.o.b. Superior, Mont. 


NEVADA 


»»» Development of a copper-pro- 

ducing district of first impor- 
tance in northern Elko County is be- 
lieved in immediate prospect as the 
result of new activities in the Moun- 
tain City, or Cope, district, where 
deep churn drilling is in progress on 
property of the Mountain City Con- 
solidated Copper Company. U. S. 
Bureau of Mines engineers are con- 
ducting an extended geophysical sur- 
vey of the district. The survey covers 
the western extension of the broad 
copper belt from which a large pro- 


duction has been made by the Rio 
Tinto mine in late years. 


»>»» Out of the conference of gov- 

ernors held at San Francisco in 
August came many suggestions seek- 
ing to benefit the mining industry. 
Western governors, or their repre- 
sentatives, were in attendance, the 
conference being called by Gov. E. P. 
Carville of Nevada. The conference 
adopted a post-war program calling 
for use of silver and gold as a mone- 
tary base; orderly transfer of defense 
plants to private operators; prompt 
revision of income tax laws, and the 
freezing of metal stockpiles; and de- 
clared the WPB order shutting down 
gold mines “never was justified,” and 
the WPB directive citing gold mines 
as “non-essential” also came in for 
criticism. Fuli text of resolutions ap- 
peared in the September MINING CoN- 
GRESS JOURNAL. 


»>»» A mercury plant of special de- 

sign, employing certain pat- 
ented features, is being fabricated by 
the Gardner Mfg. Company of Oak- 
land, Calif., for early installation at 
the Blue Bucket cinnabar mine in the 
Bottle Creek district in central Hum- 
poldt County. 


»»» Nevada State Mine Inspector 

Matt Murphy stated recently 
that nearly 100 operators of mines, 
mills and smelters in this state have 
been forced to suspend operations dur- 
ing the last year, due to a growing 
manpower shortage, coupled with Fed- 
eral control. A majority of the closed 
properties were those of small opera- 
tors. 
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Mining company payrolls have been 
reduced in the year from 11,425 em- 
ployes to 7,994. Murphy looks for a 
mining boom as soon as gold mining 
is able to resume and capable mining 
men can be had. 


IDAHO 


The Chester vein system, re- 
cently discovered in the deep 
workings of the Sunshine mine, has 
now been proven for an east and west 
distance of over 1,000 ft., all of which 
is productive territory. According to 
the company’s last statement, head 
assays on the mill feed from this vein 
during the first six months of this 
year averaged 7.56 percent lead and 
40.74 ozs. in silver per ton. Net re- 
turns received for concentrate ship- 
ments to the Bunker Hill smelter for 
the six months’ period totalled $2,- 
082,255.32. Sunshine, Polaris, Silver 
Syndicate and Silver Dollar mining 
companies all participate in the profits 
of this operation through extralateral 
rights agreements. 


»»» Independence Lead Mining 

Company has declared a divi- 
dend of 750,000 shares of Clayton 
Silver Mines stock to Independence 
stockholders on a basis of one share 
of Clayton for four shares of Inde- 
pendence Lead holdings. This leaves 
the Independence company holding 
250,000 shares of Clayton stock. The 
stock dividend has a market value of 
about $375,000. Clayton has paid 
dividends this year amounting to 
$45,000 and a total to date of $240,000. 
The stock dividend to Independence 
owners does not involve surrender of 
any Independence Lead stock. 


»»» The Highland-Surprise Mining 

Company, operating a zinc-lead 
property in the Pine Creek area, has 
declared its maiden dividend of 12% 
cents per share, or a total of $123,- 
704.50 and is payable October 15 to 
stock of record September 15. This 
is the first company in the Pine Creek 
district to pay a dividend. 


»»y» The Mackay Exploration Com- 

pany at Mackay, Idaho, has 
been shipping crude copper ore to the 
smelters for the past several months, 
pending installation of an RFC- 
financed milling plant, which went 
into operation last week. The com- 
pany employs 30 men and expects to 
double the crew as soon as manpower 
is available. The mine is the old 
White Knob copper property, a large 
producer in earlier days. 


»»» U. S. Bureau of Mines engi- 

neers doing diamond drill pros- 
pect work on the Nevada-Stewart 
property on Pine Creek, have located 
three separate zinc-lead veins about 
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80 ft. apart. One of the veins is said 
to show commercial values for a dis- 
tance of 400 ft. from drill holes spaced 
100 ft. apart. Width of this vein is 
reported from 8 to 12 ft. with 30 ia. 
of high grade following one of the 
walls. 


»»» Federal Mining & Smelting 

Company, acting as agents for 
the A. S. & R., has started sinking 
a prospect shaft at the Highland- 
Aurora property in the Beaver dis- 
trict north of Wallace. It is proposed 
to sink the shaft to a depth of 1,000 ft. 


CALIFORNIA 


»»» It is reported that the Mine 

Workers’ Protective League and 
the operators of the Empire Star 
mines, Idaho Maryland mines and 
Spring Hill have signed a two-year 
contract. Under the new agreement, 
the miners will receive a wage of 
$6.74 a day which will be raised to a 
minimum of $8.04 a day in the event 
of a market increase to $50. A total 
of almost 600 men is employed at the 
mines mentioned. 


»»» The Empire Star Mines Com- 

pany, Ltd., is reported to be 
milling some 200 tons of gold ore per 
day at the North Star mine at Grass 
Valley. A crew of about 150 men is 
employed as compared to 800 men 
before the gold closing order. 

Special permission by WPB was 
granted earlier in the year to continue 
limited operations to meet mainte- 
nance costs. Prior to the shutdown 
order, 800 tons of ore per day was 
treated. The company maintained the 
property and paid two 50-cent divi- 
dends during 1943 but will suspend 
payments this year pending an im- 
provement in its financial condition. 

Golden Jubilee Meeting Northwest 
Mining Association 

December 1 and 2 are the days set 
for the annual meeting of the North- 
west Mining Association at Spokane. 
The Association was organized 50 
years ago. 

The meeting will feature a number 
of well known speakers on mining sub- 
jects and will represent an important 
milestone in the work done by the’ As- 


sociation over a period of half a cen- 
tury. 


Above picture shows a 6-cu.-yd. Sauerman 
Scraper operating on a 450-ft. radius handling 
a 200,000-ton stockpile at a mine. 


This Sauerman Slackline Cableway spans a 
waste pile 1,000 ft. wide and moves culm 
from pile to hopper on top of briquetting plant. 
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First cost of a SAUERMAN Ma- 
chine is reasonable, maintenance ex- 
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handles the operation. 


Moreover this equipment is very 
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A Wartime Coal 
Development 


(Continued from page 25) 


Ventilation Offers "Air Tempering" 

The ventilation will be by a Jeffrey 
8-ft. Aerodyne fan set over the air 
shaft located about 100 yds. from the 
main slope. Following the usual IIli- 
nois custom the fan will operate as a 
blower with exhaust air from the 
mine coming out of the main slope. 
This arrangement is admittedly con- 
troversial as far as some other fields 
are concerned but it has proved highly 
satisfactory in Southern Illinois where 
particular attention is given to hav- 
ing a sufficient volume of air for 
ventilation so that the final return 
circuit conforms to all safety speci- 
fications. 

An unusual and unique feature in 
connection with the ventilation dis- 
charge is that a small quantity of the 
return circuit will be diverted from 
the slope for “air tempering” some 
of the surface buildings. As the 
mine temperature, with slight sea- 
sonal variations, is usually around 65 
deg. the exhaust will serve as a cool- 
ing agent in summer and in winter 
will raise the temperatures of the 
buildings so that heating will be 
made much easier and the buildings 
more comfortable. Air ducts are 
planned to lead to the rope hoist en- 
gine room, to the room where men 
wait for man trips and probably to 
the repair shop. 


Surface Buildings and Grounds Offer 
Complete Modern Services 

The surface plant is very attrac- 
tive, all buildings being constructed 
of concrete tile made of chipped lime- 
stone that gives an almost white, or 
at least a very light grey color. The 
shop buildings in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the plant consist of engine 
room and waiting room, located di- 
rectly over the slope opening, the wash 
house, main repair shop and scale 
house at the end of the tipple yard 
where railroad cars will be weighed. 
Provision for truck loading will be 
made at the tipple and the scale house 
also has a platform scale for weigh- 
ing the trucks. * Water lines and com- 
plete sewerage system take care of all 
sanitary conveniences for the shops 
and other buildings and an artificial 
lake near the plant site will provide 
water for the wash house and other 
purposes. No dwellings are being con- 
structed but a large parking lot is 
provided for automobiles. 

At another plant of the company 
about a mile or so distant from the 
slope, an old power house is being re- 
modeled for a large central machine 
shop and supply house. This will be 
used primarily for major repairs and 
complete machine overhaulage; the 
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minor and smaller repairs as needed 
daily will be made at the plant shop 
located near the slope. 

Electric cap lamps are of course 
used throughout the mine and the 
lamp house is the “self-service type” 
where each man at the end of the shift 
places his lamp battery in the rack 
and plugs into charging terminals. 

The design and ideas set forth at 
this property represent the combined 
efforts of the following technical per- 
sonnel: C. C. Conway, Electrical En- 
gineer; Rollie Cravens, Superintend- 
ent; G. S. Jenkins, Mechanical Engi- 
neer; J. H. Kuehner, Construction 
Engineer; Hugh Mercer, Civil Engi- 
neer; and F. A. Miller, Mining Engi- 
neer. 

The driving of the slope, construc- 
tion and erection of plant facilities, 


together with the installation and 
adaptation of the various items of 
equipment from individual manufac- 
turers, was performed by employes 
of the coal company and supervision 
was by the technical staff listed above. 


ARE YOU DOING IT? 


Every pound of paper that gets 
back into packaging cartons and 
boxes will contribute 10°: manpower 
saved in cutting, “toting” and 
shredding trees. Our mills need 
this material to package the fight- 
ing supplies so necessary to the big 
fight we're all trying so hard to 


win, 


Save Paper! 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MINING INDUSTRIES, 1899- 
1939: A Study of Output, Employ- 
ment and Productivity. By Hafold 
Barger and Sam H. Schurr, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York, N. Y. 1944. 


This 452-page economic study of the 
mining industries offers new indexes 
of output, using prices as weights and 
expresses the mine value at the point 
where the mineral product goes to 
the smelter. In this connection, ore 
dressing is considered a part of the 
“mining industry” but smelting and 
refining fall under the head of “man- 
ufacturing.” Employment data are 
given in man-days instead of in num- 
bers of workers in order to present a 
more concrete picture. 

Factors influencing output trends 
are given some prominence, such as 
the increasing importance of scrap 
metal, improved coal combustion tech- 
niques and the substitution of con- 
crete for natural building stone. De- 
tailed and valuable analyses are made 
of coal mining, iron mining, copper 
mining, stone quarrying and produc- 
tion of oil and natural gas. 

The book shows the four-fold in- 
crease in mineral production during 
the period, with fuels and non-metals 
showing a faster growth than metals. 
Employment in fuels production ex- 
panded 17 percent while metal mine 
employment decreased 24 percent and 
non-metal 18 percent. Overall in- 
crease was 5 percent, with a signifi- 
cant change in ratio of salaried work- 
ers to wage earners from 1:15 in 
1902 to 1:10 in 1939, reflecting in- 
creased mechanization and the mount- 
ing burden on the management of 
modern productive processes. The 
mining industry (as defined in the 
book) is reported to employ about 2 
percent of the nation’s workers and 
produce less than this percentage of 
the national income. 


The coal industry is stated to have 
been slow in technological advance be- 
cause of the piece-rate:- system and 
intermittent operation. These factors 
discourage investment in labor-saving 
equipment. 

The book is one of a series of studies 
to measure output and productivity 
in different industries. Transporta- 
tion, public utilities and other groups 
will be treated in future. 


MICROMERITICS. The Technology 
of Fine Particles. By J. M. Dalla- 
Valle, Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, New York. 


The author has proposed a new 
scientific term, derived from the Greek 
words meaning “small” and “part,” 
to cover the numerous useful and in- 
teresting phases of the behavior and 
characteristics of small particles. The 
book gathers together, in well ar- 
ranged form, the information on meth- 
ods of particle measurement, size dis- 
tributions, packing arrangements, and 
general theory concerning the physi- 
cal properties of finely divided sub- 
stances. 

Mining engineers, especially those 
engaged in mineral dressing and coal 
cleaning, or in dust studies, will find 
considerable rationalizing assistance 
within the pages of this excellent vol- 
ume. 18 chapters, a four-part appen- 
dix, excellent bibliography, 428 pages. 


HE 1944 edition of National Fire 

Codes for the Prevention of Dust 
Explosions, covering coal pneumatic 
cleaning plants and pulverized fuel 
systems as well as numerous other 
items is announced by National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston, Mass. 
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New Explosion-Proof Battery 


Development of an explosion-proof 
storage battery which the Navy /e- 
partment designed and worked wut 
with the Philco Storage Battery Di- 
vision to put into mass production for 
urgent war uses, was announced re- 
cently. It has been predicted that its 
use in electric industrial trucks will 
revolutionize current methods of ma- 
terial handling in government depots 
and manufacturing plants where any 
fire or explosion hazard exists. 

M. W. Heinritz, vice president in 
charge of the Storage Battery Divi- 
sion, has stated, “The design of the 
explosion-proof battery compartment 
is completely new. Any storage bat- 
tery normally discharges a certain 
amount of gas during its duty cycle, 
and the construction of the explosion- 
proof compartment is such that an 
air cylinder discharges into the space 
above the battery itself at a predeter- 
mined rate so that as the air and gases 
from the battery exhaust to the at- 
mosphere, the mixture will be so di- 
luted as to be non-combustible. 

“In order that the entire assembly 
will be fool-proof, the design is such 
that when the locking handle on the 
battery compartment lid is thrown to 
the open position, electric switches 
disconnect the battery, electrically, 
from the truck or truck motors. 

“Thus after the truck leaves the 
battery-charging station, all of the 
component parts are locked shut and 
cannot be opened until the truck is 
returned to the station.” 

A. B. Farquhar Co., York, Pa., 
makes the steel battery cases and 
assembles the complete unit. 


Announcements 


The Eimco Corporation has added a 
new branch office in St. Louis, Mo., in 
the Paul Brown Bldg. James K. Rus- 
sel is manager. 

* * * 

F. R. Marlier, president of the Port- 
able Lamp and Equipment Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., announces the appoint- 
ment of C. Leslie Jamison as vice 
president in charge of sales for the 
Strauss Company Division of the com- 
pany, which manufactures a complete 
line of safety hats and caps, safety 
belts and harness, and other types of 
accident prevention equipment. 
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New storage battery is inspected by (left to right) M. W. Heinritz, vice president, 


Philco; Lt. R. T. Tiebout, U.S.N.R.; Capt. J. C. Byrnes, U.S.N.; 


W. J. Fisher, presi- 


dent, A. B. Farquhar Co., York, Pa.; and E. E. Rouscher, superintendent Farquhar 
Company 


New Link-Belf Dryer 


A new type of dryer, the Multi- 
Louvre Dryer, is announced by the 
Dryer Division of Link-Belt Com- 
pany, 300 West Pershing Road, Chi- 
cago, for the low cost drying (or 
cooling) of bulk materials which do 
not require long retention periods. 

The new dryer is described as a very 
compact, fully enclosed unit, contain- 
ing moving louvres supported on pow- 
er-operated endless chains. The func- 
tion of these moving louvres is to 
present the material as it flows, to 
secure the most efficient drying (or 
cooling) action. 

This mixing action and thorough 
contacting of the material with the 
heated air introduced into the unit 
is said to promote efficient drying and 
assure a uniformly dry material. The 
air which is drawn in through the 
moving mass of material and = ex- 
hausted at the top of the dryer can be 
heated to the temperature best suited 
to the material being dried. Ample 
passages between louvres permit air 
circulation at low velocity. 

Fine materials can be carried on 


the louvres without clogging. The 
louvre-supporting chains are not in 
the path of the heated air, neither do 
they come in contact with the ma- 
terial being dried. This should re- 
sult in longer life of the moving parts. 
The new dryer is covered by a 
four-page illustrated folder No. 2009, 
which also shows the three other 
types of dryers Link-Belt builds. 
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The New "Powerclad” Battery 


The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany has made available a new Exide- 
Powerclad battery. This supplements 
the production of Exide-Ironclads to 
relieve shortages. It is said to be 
designed to meet the most exacting 
requirements encountered in motive 
power service. The battery is the re- 
sult of 12 years of research devoted 
to developing a specific battery for 
motive power requirements. 

The Powerclad embodies a special 
design of the positive assembly. It is 
a plate completely enclosed by a 
slotted polystyrene retainer. In com- 
bination with the separators, this as- 
sures effective retention of the active 
material, and provides rapid diffusion 
of the electrolyte. This assures long 
life and capacity discharges at usable 
voltages throughout the life of the 
battery. 


New Mack District Managers 


Three new district managers have 
been announced by F. F. Staniford, 
president of Mack-International Mo- 
tor Truck Corporation. 

Northeastern Division: E. W. Turn- 
bull, district manager of the Akron 
Branch; E. W. Atherton is district 


manager in the Albany Branch. In 
the Scuthern Division, J. A. Bascle is 
district manager of the New Orleans 
Branch. Appointments effective July 
1. 


New Tractor Grip-Lug fo Salvage Old 
Worn Grouser-Shoes 


A recent development of the Allied 
Steel Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 
is their Bulldog brand tractor grip- 
lug. 

It is now unnecessary to tear down 
the track assembly and replace the 
worn grouser-shoes with new parts, 
when a simple repair operation will 
restore the “gripping power” of the 
track. This is reported to be accom- 
plished merely by welding on to the 
old grouser-shoe a specially designed 
steel bar, with a groove and bevel to 
facilitate laying welding bead along 
the edge which holds the bar and the 
grouser-shoe together as in a vise. 
The material is a special analysis, 
work-hardening steel, which gets 
harder and tougher with use, and 
often outlasts the original grouser. 

Over 80 percent of the metal of 
the old shoe is thus salvaged, releas- 
ing that much critical metal for ur- 


The Army's 40-ton M-4 "tank-dozer" is the weapon that broke through the hedge- 
rows of Normandy and spearheaded the Allies’ spectacular dash across France. It 


carries a hydraulic operated B-8 LaPlant-Choate bulldozer blade mounted on a 
Sherman tank. The bulldozer has long since become a familiar tool in numerous 
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mining operations. Insert: LaPlant-Choate's first commercial bulldozer, 1923 


gent government needs. Meanwhile, 
the contractor has put his tractor 
back into good condition, at consider- 
ably less replacement cost and with- 
out delay. New and informative lit- 
erature, describing the material and 
methods of application, free upon re- 
quest. 


New Spot Welding Timer and Heat 
Control 


Suitable for welding small objects 
of high conductivity such as aluminum 
or copper, a new precise welding timer 
with heat control for timing intervals 
of one-half cycle or less is announced 
by Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Precise, because the welding current 
is made to start at the same point 
on the voltage wave for every opera- 
tion, the new SP-18, one-half cycle 
timer is designed for welding of such 
items as radio tube parts and sockets, 
pig-tail resistors to terminal lugs, 
watch and instrument parts, contact 
tips on electrical relays and other 
small parts, it is reported. 

The timer is furnished as a sep- 
arate control for use with existing 
small bench welders and also in com- 
bination with a small welding trans- 
former. Only one control tube is 
used, this thyratron serving the dual 
purpose of rectifying alternating cur- 
rent to charge a firing capacitor and 
also firing the small ignitron power 
tube. Heat control is accomplished 
by a phase shift method, the adjust- 
ment dial for which is mounted on 
the cabinet door. 

Further information on this timer, 
may be secured from Department 7-N- 
20, Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BRIDGING THE GAP to Peacetime Jobs... 


American Road Builders’ Plan points way 


Every day brings us closer to a most important war- 
time problem, i.e., peacetime jobs for the boys who 
are winning the war. 

The American Road Builders’ Association has 
submitted a comprehensive plan for post-war roads 
and jobs. It calls for construction of needed new 
highways and improvement of the present United 
States highway system, including bridges and grade 
crossings. It would create jobs for millions of men. 

3,000,000 jobs on highway construction alone. 
Millions of other jobs making and supplying ma- 


In Business for Your Safety 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Tacoma 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


chinery and materials. Jobs all over the country: 
Jobs that would pay good wages. Jobs that would 
greatly improve the America we love. 

There’s an inspiring 64-page booklet, “A SounpD 
PLAN FOR POST-WAR ROADS AND JOBS,” prepared 
by the Association. Get a copy today. Write for it 
to The American Road Builders’ Association, 1319 
F St. N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 
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King Coal—man’s great servant—royally gives 
the riches of power and heat to industry and 
home... and releases treasures of chemistry 
for the better living, health and comfort of us 
all. Prerequisite to the mining of coal is /ight 
in which to work safely . . . protection for the 


miner. Here is the province of Edison Electric 
Cap Lamps and M.S.A. Comfo Caps—providing | 
finer illumination and greater head safety for 
the men whose labor serves as the primary link’ 
between coal underground, and its benefits to 
mankind. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STREETS - PITTSBURGH, PENN 


District Representatives in Principal Cities 


For outstanding production achievement... the Maritime ““M"’ Pen 
nant with added Gold Star and Victory Fleet flag, awarded to M. S. 
by the U. S. Maritime Commission. 
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